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Mao’s Last Dancer 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF LI CUNXIN 


Li Cunxin was born into a large, poor Chinese peasant family 
shortly after the Great Chinese Famine. At the age of 11, he 
was chosen to attend the Beijing Dance Academy, where he 
studied ballet. After the death of Chairman Mao and the 
ascension of Deng Xiaoping, which led to a greater degree of 
openness and cultural exchange between China and the West, 
Li was given the opportunity to travel to American and study 
with the Houston Ballet under the direction of choreographer 
and artistic director Ben Stevenson. In the spring of 1981, Li 
married an American woman and publicly defected from the 
People’s Republic of China. He embarked on a 16-year career 
with the Houston Ballet, during which he danced leading roles 
in ballets around the world and won medals in severa 
international ballet competitions. He later married an 
Australian dancer, Mary McKendry, with whom he has three 
children. He finished his dancing career with the Australian 
Ballet before beginning a career in finance. But in 2012, he 
returned to the dance world as the artistic director of the 
Queensland Ballet. He lives in Australia with his family. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Li Cunxin was born near the end of the Great Chinese Famine, 
ahuman-made disaster of historical proportions that grew 
directly out of Chairman Mao Zedong’s disastrous attempt to 
reform the Chinese agricultural sector during the so-called 
Great Leap Forward. Due to the failure of this and other 
reforms of the 1950s, Mao was sidelined within the Chinese 
Communist Party during the latter half of the 1950s and the 
beginning of the 1960s. To reconsolidate his power and to oust 
perceived and actual rivals for power, Mao initiated the 
Cultural Revolution in 1966. This period of political and social 
ourification of anti-communist elements (both real and 
imagined) in Chinese society continued until Mao’s death in 
1976. Mao’s death kicked off a brief but intense period of 
political realignment within the Chinese Communist Party. 
adame Mao and other members of the Party elite (called the 
Gang of Four) were themselves ousted and prosecuted for 
crimes relating to the Cultural Revolution, and after a series of 
adroit political maneuvers, the formerly persecuted Deng 
Xiaoping secured control of the Party—and thus the 
country—by the early 1980s. Deng then initiated a series of 
market and economic reforms that revolutionized China by 
imbuing the communist country’s market with capitalistic 
elements. Under Deng’s leadership, living standards in China 
improved while the country restored diplomatic, economic, and 
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© INTRODUCTION cultural relations with the West. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


ao’s Last Dancer offers a nonfiction account of a Chinese 
ballet dancer who defects to the West in pursuit of freedom 
and his art. When Li Cunxin defects, he is keenly aware that he 
is following in the footsteps of Soviet dancers who defected 
their country for the west, including Mikhail Baryshnikov and 
Rudolf Nureyev. Colum McCann's Dancer, which was published 
in 2003, presents a fictionalized account of Nureyev. Both 
Dancer and Mao’s Last Dancer consider the complex interaction 
of luck and hard work, the oppressive circumstances incumbent 
on growing up under a communist regime, and the role of art in 
a changing world. Mao’s Last Dancer also joins an entire 
subgenre of autobiographies and memoirs written by Chinese 
people who survived the Cultural Revolution, many—but not 
all—of whom eventually ended up emigrating to other 
countries. These include Ji-li Jiang’s 1997 Red Scarf Girl: A 
Memoir of the Cultural Revolution, Zhu Xiao Di’s 1999 Thirty 
Years ina Red House: A Memoir of Childhood and Youth in 
Communist China, and Wenguang Huang’s 2012 The Little Red 
Guard: A Family Memoir. These accounts explore the changes 
Chinese society underwent during the Cultural Revolution, 
during which the Chinese government sought to eradicate 
traditional religions, social practices, and the Chinese arts. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: Mao's Last Dancer 
e When Written: Early 2000s 
e Where Written: Australia 

e When Published: 2003 
e Literary Period: Contemporary 
e Genre: Autobiography 


e Setting: Rural China from 1961-1972; Beijing, China from 
1972-1981; the U.S. in the 1980s 


e Climax: The Chinese government grants Cunxin permission 
to return to China for a visit. 


e Antagonist: Chinese Communism; the Chinese Communist 
Party 


e Point of View: First Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


The Mango Cult. At one point during Cunxin’s education, 
Teacher Xiao describes a mango to vividly illustrate a point 
about dancing. Mangoes were unknown in China prior to 1968, 
when the Pakistani foreign minister gave a box of them to 
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Chairman Mao, who in turn gifted them to the propaganda 
group of a Chinese University. This ignited a mango craze in 
China. The original mangoes gifted to Mao were preserved in 
formaldehyde. Chinese citizens made and venerated wax and 
plastic copies of the original mangoes, and mango-themed 
goods of all types—bedsheets, mango-scented soaps, mango- 
flavored cigarettes, and more—were in high demand for several 
years. 


Model Women. As part of her plan to reshape Chinese arts to 
conform to socialist ideology, Madame Mao spearheaded the 
creation of eight politically motivated, propagandistic plays, 
ballets, operas, and symphonies collectively called “Model 
Operas.’ During the Cultural Revolution, these were the only 
works allowed to be publicly performed in China. Of these, only 
one ballet, The Red Detachment of Women, loosely based on the 
historical activities of a real, all-female detachment of Mao’s 
Red Army in the 1930s, remains popular. The National Ballet of 
China still stages this ballet regularly, both at home and abroad, 
and it is frequently performed on International Women's Day. 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


Born into a poor family during a time of desperate poverty and 
famine in China, Li Cunxin grows up close to his niang, dia, his 
brothers Cuncia, Cunyuan, Cunmao, Cunsang, Cunfar, and Jing 
Tring, and other members of his extended family including Na- 
na, Fourth Uncle, and Fourth Aunt. Although the family rarely 
has enough food to eat or coal to keep warm, Cunxin holds 
many happy memories from his childhood, thanks to the close 
bonds he shares with his family and friends. At age eight, he 
begins primary school, where Teacher Song indoctrinates him 
and the other children with the ideology of the Chinese 
Communist Party. 


When Cunxin is 11, Teacher Song points him out to Chen 
Leung, an instructor from Madame Mao’s Beijing Dance 
Academy recruiting students to train as ballet dancers. Seeing a 
chance to escape the peasant’s limited, impoverished life, 
Cunxin eagerly accepts a scholarship for the school. Initially, he 
feels very homesick and lonely at the academy, but he soon 
makes friends with Zhu Yaoping, the Bandit, Chong Xiongjun, 
and Liu Fengtian. Inspiring teachers, especially Teacher Xiao, 
take Cunxin under their wings. After an underwhelming first 
year, Cunxin discovers the inner drive, strength, and resilience 
to become a great dancer. 


By the time he is ready to graduate seven years later, many 
things have changed in China. Chairman Mao has died, and 
Chinese society has reacted against the changes and chaos of 
the Cultural Revolution. Deng Xiaoping has become leader of 
the country. He reopens China to the west, and foreign 
dancers, led by Ben Stevenson, visit the academy. When Ben 
invites the academy to select two students to study with him in 
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Houston over the summer, Cunxin and another student named 
Zhang Weiqiang are chosen. 


Cunxin immediately falls in love with America, a land of 
freedom, opportunity, and luxuries he can barely comprehend 
after his impoverished childhood. When Chinese cultural 
Minister Wang grants permission for him to return and study 
with Ben again, he feels like the luckiest person in the world. 
But then Minister Wang changes his mind. Cunxin has little 
recourse; in China, his life and his art belong to the Party. But 
he persists until he secures permission to return to America. 
There, he meets, falls in love with, and marries an American 
woman named Elizabeth Mackey. Then, with the help of 
immigration lawyer Charles Foster, he defects from China. 


Although Cunxin’s marriage and defection cause some trouble 
for himself and others, he eventually regains his footing and 
embarks on a successful professional career with the Houston 
Ballet. After a period of growing difficulties, he and Elizabeth 
divorce. He longs to see his family again, and eventually, 
George and Barbara Bush, whom he knows through Ben, help 
his parents secure visas for a visit to the United States. Soon 
afterwards, Cunxin begins dancing with Australian ballerina 
Mary McKendry. They fall in love and eventually marry. 


As Cunxin thrives in his personal and professional lives, he 
deeply misses the family he left behind in China so many years 
before. With the help of the Chinese consulate and his friends 
in American politics, he finally secures permission for a visit. He 
returns home to find a country that has improved a lot in some 
ways since Deng Xiaoping’s ascension. But in other ways, 
Chinese politics and culture continue to limit the lives of his 
brothers and their families. At the end of a weeks-long visit, 
Cunxin reflects on his life as he and Mary fly home. He feels 
grateful for the opportunities life has given him thus far and 
hopeful for opportunities yet to come, for both himself and his 
family. 


2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Li Cunxin - Li Cunxin is the second youngest of Niang’s and 
Dia’s seven sons. Born into a rural Chinese village at the height 
of a period of famine and suffering, Cunxin grows up supported 
by the strong love of his family but little else. He feels close to 
his brothers Cuncia, Cunyuan, Cunmao, Cunsang, Cunfar, and 
Jing Tring growing up and maintains this intimacy with them 
throughout his life. He also makes and maintains deep and 
asting friendships with people like the Bandit, Chong Xiongjun, 
Liu Fengtian, and even American politicians like George and 
Barbara Bush. Driven initially by a desire to escape the poverty 
and limitation of his childhood, Cunxin takes advantage of the 
opportunity he receives when Chen Leung recruits him to join 
Madame Mao’s Beijing Dance Academy at the age of 11. 
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Although Cunxin initially suffers severe homesickness at the 
academy, his natural drive and work ethic become apparent 
after Teacher Xiao nurtures his interests. With hours of 
dedicated practice, he rises through the ranks of his class. Later 
in his life, he draws on this inner resolve not just to improve his 
dancing, but also to learn English, win medals at international 


dance competitions, and recover from injuries. Although 


quick temper 
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his teaching approach makes Cunxin want to 
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Teacher Xiao Shuhua - Teacher Xiao Shuha joins the Beijing 
Dance Academy as a dance instructor when it returns to the 
city limits during Li Cunxin’s second year of study. Teacher Xiao 
is akind, friendly man who cultivates relationships with his 
students and treats them with respect, even though he has a 
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Cunxin’s childhood, supported by Dia, Fourth Uncle, and their 
families. Because she grew up before the Chinese Communist 
Party’s takeover in 1949, Na-na’s life and beliefs bear the 
marks of traditional Chinese culture. Her parents bound her 
feet, leaving her permanently disabled in her adult life. She has 
astrong sense of family values, loving and caring for her 
children, children-in-law, and grandchildren. She saves 
Cunsang from exposure as a baby and takes the blame when 
Cunxin accidentally breaks all of his niang’s precious new 
plates. She dies when Cunxin is eight years old and, because 
she retains her old religious beliefs and cultural traditions, she 
requests—and receives—a traditional funeral. 


Cuncia - Cuncia is the eldest of Niang and Dia’s sons. His 
brothers are Cunyuan, Cunmao, Cunsang, Cunfar, Cunxin, and 
Jing Tring. As a teen, he joins the Red Guards and serves the 
Chinese Communist Party in its efforts to annex Tibet. While 
there, he meets his wife and has his only child, a son. But when 
the government changes its Tibet policy, he is recalled to 


mainland China whe 


f 


re he ends up working in a post office. He 


eels disillusioned and cheated of important years of his life as 


he grows older and realizes how harshly the Communist Party 
used and abused its followers, especially during the years of the 
Cultural Revolution when he was growing up. 


Cunyuan - Cunyuan is the second of Niang and Dia’s sons. His 
brothers are Cuncia, Cunmao, Cunsang, Cunfar, Cunxin, and 
Jing Tring. From a young age, Cunyuan resents and resists his 
peasant’s fate. He argues with his parents about their need for 
him to work in the commune’s fields to support the family, and 
he resists their efforts to arrange a marriage for him. He would 
rather marry for love. At one point, he becomes so desperate 
that he considers suicide. Eventually, he finds some measure of 
peace with his life, coming to love his wife and especially his 
three daughters, one of whom he adopts after finding her 
abandoned by the side of a road. But he always feels trapped in 
his life, and he wishes that he had had better opportunities. 


Cunmao - Cunmao is the third of Niang and Dia’s sons. His 
brothers are Cuncia, Cunyuan, Cunsang, Cunfar, Cunxin, and 
Jing Tring. However, because Fourth Uncle and Fourth Aunt 
are childless, Niang and Dia give them Cunmao to raise as their 
adopted son when he is a toddler. After Cunmao discovers the 
truth about his parentage, he experiences a great deal of 
emotional distress, and he spends most of his life feeling shut 
out from his birth and adopted families in important ways. He 
and his wife are successful businesspeople, and they have one 
child, a daughter. 


Cunsang - Cunsang is the fourth of Niang and Dia’s sons. His 
brothers are Cuncia, Cunyuan, Cunmao, Cunfar, Cunxin, and 
Jing Tring. When he is a baby, he suffers a brain injury after a 
stack of chairs falls on his head. Although he miraculously 
recovers, he never does as well in school as his other brothers. 
He joins the Chinese navy and serves one four-year term but 
elects to return home and marry his girlfriend rather than try to 
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join the Communist Party and work his way up through the 


ranks. He ultimately owns a successful ch 
lives with his wife and two daughters. 
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Madame Mao - Madame Mao is the commonly-used title for 


Jiang Qing, Chairman Mao’s fourth and final wife. 


A committed 


member of the Chinese Communist Party and a supporter of 
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Four duri 
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Communist Party officials in the aftermath of Cunxin’s 
defection, he eventually rebuilds his exchange programs 
successfully. He mentors and supports Cunxin throughout his 
career with the Houston Ballet. He has many friends in high 
places, including celebrities and important political figures like 
George and Barbara Bush. 


The Bandit - The Bandit, whose real name is Wang Lujun, is a 
tudent who joins Li Cunxin, Zhang Weigiang, and Zhu Yaoping 
t the Beijing Dance Academy during their second year of 
tudies. Madame Mao personally sent him to the dance 
cademy from the Beijing Acrobatic School, where he was a 

ar student. He strikes up a particularly deep friendship with 
unxin, begging and eventually convincing Cunxin to become 

s blood brother. The Bandit is a good dancer who frequently 
ets leading roles. He's also a bit of a troublemaker with a taste 
or candy and, after Deng Xiaoping’s rise to power, takes to 
sneaking away from the academy to watch foreign films in the 
movie theaters. He remains a lifelong friend of Cunxin and 
becomes one of Cunxin’s and Mary’s Beijing hosts when they 
finally receive permission to visit China. When he retires from 
dancing, he becomes a businessman. 
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Deng Xiaoping - Deng Xiaoping is a Chinese Communist Party 
official who served in various capacities under the leadership of 
Chairman Mao. He survived several of Mao’s political purges, 
even though he was exiled for a time during the Cultural 
Revolution. In the years after Mao’s death, Deng regained 
power and influence and ultimately engineered a takeover of 
the government from Mao’s appointed successor. Under 
Deng’s leadership, China entered a new period of economic 
and social reforms that included the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the United States and other non-communist 
countries and the expansion of the Chinese economy in ways 
that improved the standard of living for people across the 
country. 


Zhang Weiqiang - Zhang Weiqiang is a classmate of Cunxin’s 
at the Beijing Dance Academy. When Ben Stevenson invites the 
academy to nominate two dancers to attend summer dance 
classes with the Houston Ballet, Zhang Weiqiang is chosen, 
along with Cunxin. Later, he represents China in the American 
International Ballet Competition. After Deng Xiaoping’s open- 
door policy allows greater freedom of movement for Chinese 
citizens, Zhang takes a job with the Winnipeg Royal Ballet in 
Canada. 


Zhang Shu - Zhang Shu is a ballet instructor at the Beijing 
Dance Academy appointed as head of the ballet department 
after undergoing rehabilitation for alleged anti-communist 
views. He joins the academy alongside his former teacher, 
Zhang Ce. Once there, he takes an immediate liking to Cunxin. 
When Minister Wang rescinds his permission for Cunxin to 
return to the United States, Zhang Shu is one of the academy 
instructors who tries to petition the government on Cunxin’s 
behalf. 
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Elizabeth Mackey - Elizabeth Mackey is an 18-year-old dancer 
whom Cunxin meets during his second summer at the Houston 
Ballet Academy. They fall in love, and his decision to defect is 
intricately bound up in his decision to marry her. Unfortunately, 
her dance career is never as successful as his—perhaps 
because Ben Stevenson holds a grudge against her for her role 
in Cunxin’s high-profile defection. After about a year, she finds 
work in a distant state and she and Cunxin divorce. 


George Bush - George Bush an American politician and the 
husband of Barbara Bush. At the time of the events described 
in Mao’s Last Dancer, he serves as an American Ambassador to 
the United Nations and China (1971-1974) and Vice President 
of the United States (1981-1989) under President Ronald 
Regan. In these roles, he participates in greater cultural 
exchange between the United States and China and personally 
intervenes to help Cunxin during his 1981 defection and with 
getting visas for Niang and Dia to visit in 1984. 


Zhang Ce - Zhang Ce is a former principal dancer at the 
Chinese Central Ballet. He is appointed vice director of the 
Beijing Dance Academy by Madame Mao and her political 
allies; because of this connection, he is arrested after the Gang 
of Four come under public censure for their roles in the 
Cultural Revolution. Like his friend and former student Zhang 
Shu, he takes a liking to Li Cunxin, encouraging the young 
dancer in his studies. 


Liu Fengtian - Liu Fengtian is a music student recruited by the 
Beijing Dance Academy; he plays violin. He strikes up a lifelong 
friendship with Li Cunxin and the Bandit. When Cunxin returns 
to China many years after his defection, Fengtian is one of the 
friends who hosts him and Mary in Beijing. When Fengtian 
retires from his artistic career, he becomes a businessman. 


Chen Yeun - Chen Yeun teaches Chinese folk-dancing at the 
Beijing Dance Academy. He is one of Li Cunxin’s favorite 
teachers. During Cunxin’s second year at the academy, 
however, Chen Yeun’s homosexuality comes to the attention of 
the Chinese Communist Party. As a result, he is dismissed from 
his post, publicly disgraced, and sent to the countryside for 
reeducation. He eventually returns, but he is no longer allowed 
to teach dance. Instead, he is assigned to the academy as a 
carpenter. When he loses his fingers in an accident, he is 
demoted yet again and reassigned to work as a janitor. 


Lei Feng - Lei Feng is an important figure in Chinese 
Communist Party propaganda. A soldier in Chairman Mao’s 
Liberation Army, Lei Feng died in the early 1960s at the age of 
21. After his death, the Party published his diary, which 
contained many examples of his admiration for Chairman Mao, 
his desire to serve the communist cause, and his selfless acts of 
service. Lei Feng’s diary was presented as an example for 
Chinse people—especially young people—to follow. 


Minister Wang - Minister Wang is a Chinese Communist Party 
official who works in the Ministry of Culture. He permits 
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Cunxin and Zhang Weiqiang to attend the Houston Ballet 
Academy in America, and he offers permission for Cunxin to 
return for a longer period of study. But he later withdraws 
permission for Cunxin to return, citing his concerns about 
excessive Western influences. 


Fourth Aunt - Fourth Aunt is Fourth Uncle’s wife. When 
Cunxin is badly burned as an infant and develops a life- 
threatening infection, she saves his life with some creative 
medicine. Because she and Fourth Uncle cannot have children 
of their own, they adopt Cunmao from Niang and Dia when he 
is atoddler. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Jing Tring - Jing Tring is the youngest of Niang and Dia’s sons. 
His brothers are Cuncia, Cunyuan, Cunmao, Cunsang, Cunfar, 
and Cunxin. When Mary and Cunxin visit Cunxin’s family in 
China, they attend Jing Tring’s modern Chinese wedding. 


Delworth Langlinais - Delworth Langlinais is the husband of 
Lori Langlinais. He and his wife help Cunxin and Elizabeth with 
their secret wedding. After Cunxin defects, Langlinais takes on 
the role of big brother to the young dancer. He dies in a car 
accident in the mid-1980s. 


Lori Langlinais - Lori Langlinais is a dancer at the Houston 
Ballet who takes Cunxin—and later Elizabeth Mackey—under 
her wing. She and her husband, Delworth, she play a critical 
role in Cunxin and Elizabeth's secret marriage. 


Charles Foster - Charles Foster is an immigration lawyer 
whom Delworth and Lori Langlinais introduce to Cunxin. He 
helps Cunxin defect to the United States in 1981 and later 
works to secure Cunxin’s American citizenship. The two men 
remain good friends even after Cunxin’s place in America is 
secured. 


Fourth Uncle - One of Dia’s older brothers, Fourth Uncle lives 
with his wife, Fourth Aunt, at the Li family compound where he 
helps to support and care for Na-na. Because he and his wife 
are childless, they adopt Cunmao when he is a toddler and raise 
him as their own. 


Yang Ping - Yang Ping is an elementary school classmate of Li 
Cunxin. The two become friends despite the former enmity 
between their families. When their roughhousing leads to Yang 
Ping breaking his arm, Cunxin learns an important lesson about 
personal accountability. 


Chen Leung - Chen Leung is a ballet instructor at the Beijing 
Dance Academy. He is one of the teachers tasked with 
auditioning and recruiting peasant children in the countryside. 
n this capacity, he selects Li Cunxin for consideration at 
Teacher Song’s suggestion. 


Teacher Song Ciayang - Song Ciayang is Li Cunxin’s 
elementary school teacher. She points him out to Chen Leung, 
thus setting Cunxin on his path to a dancing career and his 
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escape from the poverty of his rural upbringing. 


Consul Zhang - Consul Zhang is a Chinese official serving in 
Houston during the time of Cunxin’s defection. He tries to 
detain Cunxin at the Houston Chinese Consulate. Eventually, 
he returns to China where he becomes the mayor of a large 
city. 

Barbara Bush - Barbara Bush is the wife of George Bush. A 
patron of the Houston Ballet and personal friend of Ben 
Stevenson, she befriends Cunxin soon after he arrives in 
America. 


Chong Xiongjun - Chong Xiongjun is a Beijing native and 
student at the Beijing Dance Academy who befriends Li Cunxin. 
Xiongjun’s parents and grandmother become like a second 
family to Cunxin during his years in Beijing. 


Zhu Yaoping - Zhu Yaoping is a student recruited to the Beijing 
Dance Academy from Shanghai. Despite their difficulty 
understanding each other through their different accents, he 
and Li Cunxin become friends early on in their time at the 
school. 


Wuho Man - The Wuho Man is an elderly, childless resident of 
the village where Li Cunxin grows up. He tells marvelous 
stories to the village children, and he teaches Niang folk 
remedies when the family cannot afford to visit the local 
doctors. 


Teacher Gao Dakun - Teacher Gao is the Beijing Opera 
Movement teacher at the Beijing Dance Academy. A harsh, 
demanding man, he tends to bully the students and call them 
names. Eventually, Cunxin stands up to him and learns an 
important lesson about self-advocacy. 


Louisa Sarofim - Louisa Sarofim is a Houston Ballet board 
member and friend of Ben Stevenson who takes Cunxin and 
Zhang Weigiang under her wing during their first visit to 
America. 


Martha Butler - Martha Butler is a young, 17-year-old 
ballerina who, along with Cunxin, represents the Houston 
Ballet at the 1984 Japan International Ballet Competition. 


Betty Lou - Betty Lou is a mutual friend of Cunxin, Ben 
Stevenson, and George and Barbara Bush. 


Sophie Li - Sophie Li is the eldest child of Cunxin and Mary 

MckKendry. Her siblings are Thomas Li and Birdie Li. She was 
diagnosed with profound deafness early in her life, leading to 
Mary’s decision to retire early from dancing. 


Thomas Li - Thomas Li is the middle child of Cunxin and 
McKendry. His siblings are Sophie Li and Thomas Li. 
Birdie Li - Birdie Li is the third and youngest child of Cunxi 
and Mary McKendry. Her older siblings are Sophie Li and 
Thomas Li. 

Director Wang - Director Wang is the leader of the Beijing 
Dance Academy during Li Cunxin’s first few years of study. 


ary 
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Sien Yu - Sien Yu is Li Cunxin’s childhood best friend, dating to 
the time before either boy goes to school. 


TERMS 


Chinese Communist Party - Founded in 1921, the Chinese 
Communist Party seized control of China in 1949 at the end of 
aseries of civil wars. Under the leadership of Chairman Mao, 
the Chinese Communist Party enforced one-party rule and 
governed with an iron hand. People accused of dissent or 
disagreement with the Party and its policies faced punishments 
including exile and execution. The Party imposed many social 
and political policies, some of which helped to make China a 
modern industrial state and to reduce educational inequalities 
between urban and rural populations. Others, including the 
Cultural Revolution, were ill-conceived and led to disastrous 
results. With the death of Chairman Mao in 1977, the Party 
changed direction under Deng Xiaoping, opening up to 
diplomatic and economic relationships with the west. 


Cultural Revolution - Officially titled “The Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution,’ the Cultural Revolution was a period of 
social and political upheaval that lasted from 1966 to 
Chairman Mao’s death in 1976. Allegedly launched to rid the 
country of anti-communist influences, the Cultural Revolution 
was, instead, Chairman Mao's gambit to consolidate his waning 
power and oust his rivals. During this period, a group called the 
Gang of Four rose to prominence in Party leadership. And the 
drive to cleanse the country of anti-communist influences led 
to state-sponsored efforts—spearheaded by Madame Mao—to 
mold and shape Chinese art to reflect communist values. 


Gang of Four - The Gang of Four was a group of Chinese 
Communist Party elites and acolytes of Chairman Mao who 
gained power and influence during the Cultural Revolution. As 
ao worked to oust potential rivals and consolidate his power, 
he leaned more and more on his wife, Madame Mao and three 
other senior Party officials. Because it was unclear, especially in 
the latter stages of the Cultural Revolution, which decisions 
came from Mao and which from the Gang of Four, the Gang of 
Four were arrested and punished after Mao's death for the 
Revolution’s perceived failures. 


Propaganda - Propaganda is information intended to portray a 
certain specific point of view, and to encourage others to adopt 
this view as factual. The Chinese Communist Party used 
propaganda throughout Li Cunxin’'s life to tell people what they 
were supposed to think about the world around them and to 
ensure conformity among Chinese citizens. 


Red Guards - The Red Guards were the youth arm of the 
Chinese Communist Party, which rose to power during the 
Cultural Revolution. Membership in the Red Guards was an 
early step toward full Party membership, and it involved 
extensive study of Party ideology and extra service to the Party 
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and its aims. Cuncia, Cunyuan, Cunsang, and Cunxin all 
become Red Guard members as teenagers. 


® THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
acolor printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 


black and white. 
Ai Chosen more or less at random from among his 
classmates to audition for the Beijing Dance 
Academy at age 11, Li Cunxin works hard to capitalize on this 
lucky break. The academy’s curriculum presents a grueling 
physical and mental challenge to its students, who rise early 
and practice late to perfect their technique. At first, Cunxin 
struggles with homesickness and loneliness, but his niang and 
dia and Teacher Xiao remind him that hard work brings success. 
And as Cunxin absorbs their lessons, his attitude toward 
dancing shifts. He resolves to become the best dancer he can 
be, and this inspires him to work hard, even at activities he 
hates, like Teacher Guo’s Beijing Opera Movement class. 
Cunxin practices until he masters every technique, even 
sneaking into the studios late at night when everyone else is 
sleeping to practice his pirouettes. He works so hard at these 
that he wears little divots into the floor with his toes. 


OPPORTUNITY, HARD WORK, AND 
SUCCESS 


But Cunxin’s hard work would mean little without the initial 
opportunity to come to the academy. Despite their tireless 
labor, no one else in his family fully escapes their limited 
Qingdao lives. Cunyuan’s big dreams fall victim to the family’s 
need for an income. Cunsang’s limited financial resources limit 
his success as a farmer. Even in America, hard work alone isn’t 
enough: Ben Stevenson’s dislike of Elizabeth affects her career 
more than the effort and time she puts into practicing. Hard 
work alone, Mao’s Last Dancer suggests, cannot bring Cunxin or 
anyone else success. But without hard work, Cunxin would 
never have been able to take full advantage of the 
opportunities he was given. Thus, while the book celebrates his 
hard work and holds it up as an example for readers to emulate, 
it also acknowledges the role of luck and opportunity in 
determining the course of a person’s life. 


LOVE AND FAMILY 


Li Cunxin and his seven brothers grew up in 

extreme poverty and struggle in a rural Chinese 

farming commune. But while Cunxin 
remembers—and clearly describes—the discomforts of his 
childhood, he paints a poignant picture of a deeply devoted and 
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loving family, too. Dia explains the power of family in a public 
speech at youngest brother Jing Tring’s wedding in which he 
describes his children as the “sparks of life” that kept him and 
iang going even in the hardest times of their lives. In this vein, 
Cunxin remembers mealtimes as moments of generosity and 
kindness, with each family member trying to share the 
insufficient amount of food on the table. Despite never having a 
store-bought toy, he remembers the joy of wrestling with his 
next-oldest brother Cunfar and flying handmade kites with Dia 
during Chinese New Year celebrations. 


Later, when he arrives at the Beijing Dance Academy, Cunxin 
finds the strength to become a great dancer only after he 
becomes blood brothers with the Bandit and finds a second 
home with classmate Chong Xiongjun’s family. Later still, he 
describes finding his footing in America as Lori and Delworth 
Langlinais start to fill the roles of “big sister” and “big brother” 
in his life. Crucially, no amount of personal or professional 
success brings Cunxin as much joy or fulfillment as he 
experiences when he finally receives permission for himself and 
his wife, Mary McKendry, to visit his family nearly a decade 
after he left China. The fact that he can only truly feel 
successful when his family can share his success points to the 
debt he feels he owes them. And this, in turn, suggests the 
power of familial love and support to help a person survive 
unimaginably difficult circumstances. 


THE POWER OF STORIES 


During Li Cunxin’s childhood, movies are a once-a- 
year treat. On the chosen day, Chinese Communist 
Party workers set up a makeshift cinema in the 
public square of Cunxin’s tiny village to screen recordings of 
state-produced propaganda ballets and operas. These 
screenings fire Cunxin’s imagination, but their effect pales in 
comparison to the legends and folktales he hears from his dia 
and the Wuho Man, which help Cunxin to understand the world 
and his place in it. As he leaves home to study ballet at the 
Beijing Dance Academy, grows up, and even makes momentous 
d 

O 


ecisions like defecting to America, stories influence the course 
f his life in ways both big and small. The story of a frog trapped 
in the well inspires Cunxin to work hard, taking full advantage 
of the opportunities the academy gives him to try to escape the 
well of poverty and limitation into which he was born. The story 
of a cricket called Brave Hero inspires him to be courageous, 
and the story Teacher Xiao tells about the man who wants to be 
a renowned archer reminds him that hard work and 
perseverance are the only way to achieve success. 


Throughout his life, when Cunxin faces difficulties and 
setbacks, he remembers these stories and draws inspiration 
from them. And in turn, he uses his own life story to pour 
emotional depth and meaning into the ballets he performs. In 
this way, he shows that the relationship between stories and 
life goes both ways. Great stories can offer lessons about how a 
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person can live their life well. And the experiences of one’s life, 
in turn, can become the seeds of stories that dispense helpful 
advice to a new generation of listeners. And all these stories, 
when told well, have the power to change the lives of those 
willing to listen to their morals. 


FREEDOM VS. REPRESSION 


e 
M NN Li Cunxin grows up in a China controlled by the 

Chinese Communist Party. Later in his life, he 

defects to America. Through the contrast between 
the two parts of Cunxin’s life, the book explores the distinction 
between the two countries. One is communist, the other 
capitalist. Neither is perfect, nor wholly imperfect: While 
Cunxin enjoys the higher standard of living available in 
America, he remains keenly aware of how far carelessly 
Americans like Ben Stevenson can spend their money. And in 
China, Deng Xiaoping’s economic reforms raise Chinese 
standards of living slowly but steadily. But the different 
experiences of Cunxin and his brothers suggest that more than 
material comforts are at stake in the contrast between China 
and the West. In particular, Mao’s Last Dancer shows how 
freedom, more than economic opportunity, draws Cunxin to 
America. 


In defecting to America, Cunxin escapes a lifetime of repression 
and control. As a child he watches people being executed for 
the mere suspicion of harboring anti-communist feelings. His 
early education focuses more on Party indoctrination than 
academic subjects. Later, leaders at the Beijing Dance Academy 
tell him directly that his life and his art are the Party's to do 
with as it pleases. In America, by contrast, people like Ben 
respect Cunxin’s right to make decisions even when they 
disagree with them, as when Cunxin defects, or when he 
marries Elizabeth. In America, Cunxin can grow as an artist 
because he has the freedom to explore dance. In contrast, the 
Chinese government controls the lives of Cunxin’s brothers 
and their families, deciding how many children they can have, 
whether they can own land, and what jobs they can hold. Thus, 
although Cunxin remains tied to the land of his birth, he knows 
he can never go back, because he believes that he can only 
flourish in a place where people have freedom and self- 
determination. 


£03 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


BIRD 


Birds represent freedom to Li Cunxin. Growing up 
in his rural Chinese village, he loves to listen to the 
birds and to watch them swoop through the skies. He envies 
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their freedom and the beauty of their movements. In his 
dancing career, when he feels that things are going well, Cunxin 


often compares 
he performs ina 


rom the Beijing 


receive permissi 


eeps it as a pet 
tries to tell hims 


his movements to those of the birds. Crucially, 
bird-themed ballet, Swan Lake, at four key 


moments in his career: when he graduates at the top of his class 


Dance Academy, when he first dances in 


America, when China opens up enough for his parents to 


on to visit him in the United States, and during 


his last tour with the Houston Ballet, which takes the company 
to China. During his childhood, when Cunxin captures a bird, he 


in a cage in the Li family home. Although he 
elf that the bird is happy, he recognizes that it 


isn't, and when it dies in captivity, he feels tremendous 
guilt—and sadness for himself. He sees how his own situation 


returning to the 


terrified. In his d 
for his personal 
turn, makes him 


since he escaped Qingdao) makes him feel hopeless and 


parallels the bird's: he is trapped in a cage of rural poverty and 
need. He escapes this first cage when he goes to the Beijing 
Dance Academy, only to later realize that he’s still in a larger 
cage: Communist China. When he visits America for the first 
time, he longs to be as free as the dancers there. The idea of 


cage of his life in China (even if it has improved 


efection, he achieves the freedom necessary 
and professional lives to blossom and this, in 
feel like a freed bird soaring through the sky. 


CRICKET 
Crickets, which can be captured and made to fight 
each other in contests, represent perseverance and 


fighting spirit. Li 


Cunxin and his brothers, especially Cunfar, 


spend their childhood summers capturing and organizing 


battles between 
little boy named 
into a sickly cric 
and riches for hi 
success and acc 


crickets. The Wuho Man tells a story about a 
Brave Hero who sends his own fighting spirit 
et (also named Brave Hero), winning praise 
s family. Cunxin’s own path from poverty to 
aim follows the trajectory of this story. Like 


Brave Hero, he braves leaving his home and family behind to 


reserves of pers 


to America. And 
his family, bringi 


travel far away. Like Brave Hero, he draws on deep inner 


everance to rise through the ranks of his class 


at the Beijing Dance Academy and win the opportunity to travel 


, like Brave Hero, his success reflects well on 
ng them honor and respect in their 


community—and allowing Cunxin to improve their standard of 
living through the money he earns as an international ballet 


star. 


ee 


QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Berkley edition of Mao’s Last Dancer published in 2005. 
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Chapter 3: A Commune Childhood Quotes 


@@ “My son,’ he said with a saddened heart, “your friend is 
right. | heard there is a much bigger world up there, with many 
more stars than we can see from here’ 


“Why didn't you tell me about it earlier?” the little frog asked. 


“What’s the use? Your destiny is down here in the well. There is 
no way for you to get out of here,’ the father frog replied. 


The little frog said, “| can, | can get out of here. Let me show 
you!” [...] 
“No use, my son. I’ve tried all my life and so did your 


forefathers. Forget the world above. Be satisfied with what you 
have, or it will cause you such misery in life.’ 


[The] poor little frog spent his life trying to escape the well [...] 
but he couldn't. The big world above remained only a dream. 


Related Characters: Dia (speaker), Li Cunxin , Cunyuan 


Related Themes: (3) ® ® 


Page Number: 53 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage comes from one of the stories Dia tells Cunxin 
and his brothers while making and flying kites together 
during the Chinese New Year. In it, a little frog living in a 
well hears the voice of a frog from the land above. He thus 
discovers that his well isn’t the whole world, but rather just 
atiny—and limited—part of it. When he confronts his father 
about his discovery, the little frog learns, much to his 
distress, that the land frog’s stories are true. During 
Cunxin’s childhood, during which hard work, poverty, and 
need characterize the Li family’s experience, the moral of 
this story is, as Dia says, clear: be satisfied with what you 
have. Wanting more will only make you feel hopeless. 


The story helps Cunxin understand (and encourages him to 
come to terms with) the facts of his life. Neither the frog’s 
desire nor his frenzied attempts to escape the well succeed. 
Through a combination of lucky opportunity and his own 
hard work, Cunxin will eventually succeed where the little 
frog failed. But even after he escapes, Cunxin will return to 
this story again and again. First, he will discover that China 
itself is a well, larger and more comfortable perhaps, but 
ultimately limited in similar ways to life in the village. He will 
never lose sight of the ways in which his family remains 
trapped in their doubled wells of communist China and rural 
poverty. And he will do everything in his power to help them 
catch glimpses of the world beyond and to elevate them as 
high as he can. 
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Chapter 6: Chairman Mao’s Classroom Quotes 


@@ “Good, very good!” Teacher Song paused. She glanced over 


the class. “Yes, we want to wish Chairman Mao a long long life, 
because our great leader saved us. I’m sure your parents have 
told you many stories about the cruel life they lived under 
Chiang Kaishek’s Guomindang regime. They were cold, dark 
days indeed. That government only cared for the rich. Children 
like you couldn't even dream of sitting here, but Chairman Mao 
made it possible in China to have this privilege. Today, l'Il teach 
you how to write ‘Long, long live Chairman Mao, | love 
Chairman Mao, you love Chairman Mao, we all love Chairman 
ao. l'II now write them on the blackboard. Pay special 
attention to the sequence of the strokes.” She turned to the 
blackboard and wrote several lines with furious pace. 


was stunned. | didn’t get the sequence of the strokes at all! 


Related Characters: Teacher Song Ciayang (speaker), Li 
Cunxin , Chairman Mao 


Related Themes: (na) 


Page Number: 86 


Explanation and Analysis 


On the first real day of Cunxin’s primary education, Teacher 
Song hands out the students’ textbooks, which feature 
large, full-color pictures of Chairman Mao. This passage 
comes from Teacher Song’s first official lesson. Notably, the 
actual content—reading and writing Chinese 
characters—takes second place to praising Chairman Mao, 
leader of the Chinese Communist Party. This passage does 
highlight one of the genuine successes of the Chinese 
Communist Party under Mao: the expansion of educational 
opportunities to children in China’s rural areas. Although 
Niang and Dia received little formal education, all their sons 
attend the village school. 


But, in Mao’s classrooms, education comes after 
indoctrination. In this regard, Teacher Song’s words in this 
esson cover the same ground as the morning ritual in which 
she and the students declare their love and pledge their 
oyalty to a portrait of Chairman Mao on the wall. And 
Teacher Song goes on to describe the world as the Party 
wants people to see it, not necessarily as it is. However bad 
ife under Chaing Kaisheck was, Cunxin and his family still 
suffer coldness and darkness under allegedly enlightened 
Party leadership. The government cannot guarantee full- 
time electricity nor provide enough coal for their cooking 
and heating needs. Only later, after Cunxin flees China for 
the United States, will he come to realize the degree to 
which the Chinese Communist Party tried to control 
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him—and everyone else in China—through propaganda and 
brainwashing like this. 


@@ | was always fascinated with birds when | was a child. | 
would watch them and daydream. | admired their 
gracefulness and envied their freedom. | wished for wings so | 
too could fly out of this harsh life. | wished to speak their 
language, to ask them what it felt like, flying so high. | wondered 
which god to ask or indeed if there was such a god who had the 
power to transform humans into animals. But then | also 
thought of the constant danger of being shot down by humans 
or eaten by larger animals. And the birds never seemed to have 
enough food to eat, either, because they were constantly 
nibbling on human feces. Without food, life as a bird might not 
have been much better than life as a human. And if | became a 
bird, | would not see my family again. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker) 


Related Themes: 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 88 


Explanation and Analysis 


Late in the afternoon of Cunxin’s first, frustrating day of 
school, he hears a bird singing outside. This passage 
introduces birds and the sense of freedom and self- 
expression they represent to him not just as a child but 
throughout his life. Although he has no dream of a dance 
career at this point, the notice he pays to their grace and 
beautiful movements suggests his innate talent, which will 
allow him to one day become an international superstar in 
the ballet world. In this context, it’s notable that Swan Lake, a 
bird-themed ballet, becomes an important and recurring 
theme in his later life as a dancer. Even though he always 
dances a human role in that ballet, the recurrence of Swan 
Lake nevertheless points to the connection between birds 
and freedom in his artistic and personal life. Notably, Cunxin 
will perform the ballet at key moments throughout his 
career, like his graduation from the Beijing Dance Academy. 


5 


This passage also provides insight into Cunxin’s character. 
Importantly, even as he fantasizes about turning into a bird 
and escaping, he understands that pain and suffering are 
everywhere in the world. The birds suffer, too, in ways both 
different from humans (being hunted) and like them (being 
hungry). Like the birds, Cunxin’s family doesn’t have enough 
to eat. The worries Cunxin expresses in this passage 
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suggest the extreme scarcity of resources like food in his 
childhood, which coincided with the country’s experience of 
and recovery from the Great Chinese Famine—a famine 
caused in part by the misjudgment of Chairman Mao and 
the Chinese Communist Party, despite their claims to 
always respect and protect the interests of Chinese citizens. 


@@ | told everyone that she was such a happy bird, because 

she chattered and sang all day and all night. She drove my 
whole family crazy, though. “She isn’t singing, she is crying, ‘Let 
me out, let me out!” Cunfar said, acting as though he was the 
poor bird. 


“Don't be silly, she loves me. I’m her savior. Look at all the food 
she gets.’ 


But in reality she ate very little. After school one day that week, 
rushed home with some worms in my hands and found my 
Beautiful River Treasure dead in her cage. | sobbed my heart 
out. | blamed every member of my family for her death. [...] My 
heart was broken. Deep inside | knew | was responsible for her 
death. Instead of helping her, | had taken her freedom away, and 
hated myself for it. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Cunyuan, Cunfar 


Related Themes: fat) 


Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 92-93 


Explanation and Analysis 


Soon after Cunxin begins elementary school, he captures a 
wild bird and names her Beautiful River Treasure. His 
brother Cunyuan makes a cage in which Cunxin can keep 
her. But, as this passage describes, captivity isn't kind to 
Beautiful River Treasure, who yearns for freedom and dies 
as adirect result of being caged. This passage sets up a 
comparison between the caged bird and Cunxin himself. At 
this point, he thinks his life of suffering and struggle is 
simply the nature of his existence. When he realizes that he 
can access a wider world through the Beijing Dance 
Academy, he will view his rural life as a cage from which to 
flee. Later still, when he realizes that he’s just traded one 
small cage for another, slightly larger one—the Party still 
places oppressive limits on his and everyone else’s life even 
when they live lives of relative comfort in places like 
Beijing—he will become desperate to flee yet again. 


The relationship between Beautiful River Treasure and 
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Cunxin thus provides a metaphor for the relationship 
between the Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese 
people, at least from Cunxin’s disillusioned, adult 
perspective as he writes his memoir many years after the 
events it describes. As a child, Cunxin sees himself as 
Beautiful River Treasure’s savior because he brings her 
food, not realizing how insufficient it is to her ability to 
thrive. Likewise, the Party describes itself as the savior of 
China’s people from the abuses of the old feudal system. 
Yet, like the meager worms Cunxin brings to Beautiful River 
Treasure, the Party’s allotments of coal, grain, and other 
resources fail to meet the basic survival needs of Cunxin 
and his family. 


@@ Everyone of all ages in China was encouraged to learn 
from [Lei Feng]. Everyone wanted to be a “Living Lei Feng’ 


Led 


For a brief period some students stopped attending school or 
were late for classes because they said they were helping the 
elderly and the needy just like Lei Feng. But they were just 
being lazy, and the teachers soon found out. A moral, a “tonic 
story; for these students were told in our class: 


One day, Lei Feng was late for his military activity because he 
was carrying home an elderly lady with bound feet. The head of 
his army unit criticized him without knowing the real reason 
behind his tardiness. Lei Feng apologized and wrote in his diary 
that he should be able to do kind things for the needy as well as 
carrying out the normal required activities. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Chairman Mao, 
Lei Feng 


Related Themes: © (na) 


Page Number: 96-97 


Explanation and Analysis 


During Cunxin’s second year of elementary school, the 
students begin to learn about Lei Feng, a soldier in China's 
People’s Liberation Army who died in an accident in 1962 
and was subsequently immortalized as a great hero for his 
revolutionary attitude. Following Lei’s death, the Chinese 
Communist Party published his diary as a piece of 
propaganda, augmented if not made up entirely by Party 
officials. The diary was praised as an example of 
selflessness, altruism, and devotion to Mao and the Party 
for Chinese citizens to emulate. 


At its most basic level, propaganda consists of compelling 
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stories meant to encourage a particular view of the world. 
Lei Feng’s diary and its effect on the students in Cunxin’s 
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part, this arises from the way the tale—a love story—affects 
Cunxin, a naturally affectionate and empathetic person. 


class thus points to the power of stories to affect people's 
actions. This is true on the individual level, as the students 
who tried to do genuinely good deeds demonstrate. It’s also 
true on the communal level, in the way that Lei’s life inspires 
renewed fervor for Mao and the Party’s cause. 


But, perhaps more importantly, the translated book 
introduces Cunxin to the concept of freedom. He already 
nows what it’s like to be limited—first by the 
impoverishment of his family’s circumstances, and then by 
the strictures of attending school and having to conform his 
words, thoughts, and deeds to align with Party ideology. But 
he hasn't yet imagined freedom in a more comprehensive 
way than envying the birds flying overhead. This book 
teaches him that there are places in the world where people 
are allowed to think and make decisions for 
themselves—where they can live life on their own terms. 


But this passage also shows how the architects of a tale only 
have so much control over the message readers extract 
from it: Lei Feng’s boosters wanted to encourage certain 
standards of behavior, but some of Cunxin’s classmates 
used his example to cover up their improprieties—at least 
for a time. When the students abuse Lei Feng as an excuse 
for laziness, the teachers change the story to suit the 
circumstances and offer anew moral designed to reassert 
control over the narrative and their students’ behavior. 


Chapter 7: Leaving Home Quotes 


@@ | watched a few of the students being tested before me, 
and they cried out and winced. One of the officials came over to 
me and bent both of my legs outward. Another official held my 
shoulders to stabilize me and a third pushed his knee against 
my lower back, at the same time pulling both my knees 
backward with great force to test the turnout of my hip joints. 
It was so painful it felt like everything would break at once. | 
wanted to scream as well, but for some reason | didn’t. | had a 
stubborn thought: | didn’t want to lose my dignity, | didn’t want 
to lose my pride. And | clenched my teeth. 


@@ | couldn't understand all the words but | could make out 

that the story was about a rich steel baron, in some place 
called Chicago, who fell in love with a young girl. [...] Love 
stories were hard to find. | would have given anything to read 
the whole thing. But the Red Guards destroyed any books that 
contained even a hint of romance or western flavor. You would 
be jailed if such books were found in your house. 


kept those forty pages for a long time, locking them like a 
treasure in my personal drawer [...]. | poured over the words. | 
wondered how the people in the story could have such 
freedom. It sounded too good to be true. But even after hearing 
years of fearful propaganda about America and the West, the 
book was enough to plant a seed of curiosity in my heart. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Dia, Teacher Song 
Ciayang 


Related Themes: (fj) 3) 


Page Number: 106 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker) 


Related Themes: @ (Aa) 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 100 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Teacher Song singles out Cunxin to the examiners 
sent to recruit students to the Beijing Dance Academy, he 
rises to the next, commune-level round of auditions. As this 
passage describes, each round gets harder and more 
painful. The auditions offer him the chance to escape the 
limitations of his rural, impoverished upbringing, but Cunxin 
learns that escape requires a great deal of pain and sacrifice. 
Thus, the audition process gestures toward the Party’s 
emphasis on conformity and obedience;. While those whose 
bodies fail to conform are sidelined and dismissed, those 
who can put up with the pain of having their bodies moved 
into unnatural positions by brute force are rewarded. 


Explanation and Analysis 


Coming home from school one day, Cunxin picks up a 
fragment of a foreign book translated into Chinese. He 
intends to use it as toilet paper, but after reading a few lines, 
he quicky becomes hooked. Cunxin’s secret love for this 
illicit piece of text speaks to the power of stories to 
influence the trajectory of a person's life. For many years, 
he’s only heard the Chinese Communist Party’s stories 
about how evil and backward America is. Yet, this tiny 
fragment alone is enough to undo years of indoctrination. In 


To make it through the physical pain, Cunxin leans into his 
sense of dignity and pride—characteristics his family 
instilled in him An earlier incident in which he stole a toy 
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from a friend led to a lecture by Dia about the importance of 
pride and dignity the only thing that no outside force can 
take from the family members despite their poverty. In this 
moment, Cunxin shows that he has taken that lesson to 
heart. And his attempts to live up to his parents’ 
expectations demonstrate his love and concern for them as 
well as his own dignity. His attitude in this passage promises 
that if he does escape, he won't forget where he came from 


or 


Chapter 8: Feather in a Whirlwind Quotes 


ee 
May 


neglect to take care of his family. 


The numbers, our political heads explained, referred to 7 
1970, when Madame Mao delivered a famous speech to 


the arts and education communities, using Chairman Mao's 
philosophies to encourage all intellectuals to engage, both 
physically and mentally, with the three classes: peasants, 


wor 
of C 
artis 
loca 


ers, and soldiers. They were golden words to the Ministry 
ulture, so they proposed that Madame Mao should be the 
tic director of this new university, and that it should be 

ted in the heart of the communes, where future artists 


could learn and work among the peasants every day. In such an 
isolated site, surrounded by communes and fields, students 


wou 


d be protected from any negative influences from the city. 


Madame Mao supported this idea, and the project quickly 


recei 


ved the central government's backing. 
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points to the power of stories—especially propaganda—to 
influence the way people think and act. The Party elevated 
and praised these social classes in their rhetoric, holding 
them up as examples to emulate in pursuit of a communist 
ideal. Moreover, most of the new recruits come from these 
classes, as part of the Party’s efforts to elevate their voices 
and their experiences. But Cunxin’s childhood betrays the 
emptiness of this grand rhetoric; despite praising the 
peasants, the Party did little, if anything, to improve their 
lives. And some of its so-called advances, like agricultural 
reforms enacted by Mao in the 1950s, decimated the 
Chinese agricultural sector, leading to widespread famine, 
increased poverty, and immense suffering. 


e@ ‘Keep your knee straight!” He pushed my knee down on 


the barre. “Now | want you to bend your body forward and 


try to touch your toes with your head. Stay down there! Don't’ 
get up until | tell you to do so!” Gao ordered. 


The pain was excruciating and was increasing at an alarming 
rate. 


u 


Didn't you hear me, keep your knees straight!” Gao shouted at 


Zhu Yaoping [...]. “Keep your head down!” he told Fu Xijun [...]. 


My right 


eg was now in such pain that | had trouble even lifting 


it off the barre. | quickly glanced at the other students. | wasn’t 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Chairman Mao, 
Madame Mao 


Related Themes: 


Page Number: 126 


Explanation and Analysis 


During Cunxin’s first year at the Beijing Dance Academy, 
the school is housed in the Central 5-7 Performing Arts 
University, founded—as the Party officials connected with 
the school explain to the new recruits in this passage—a few 
years earlier as part of Madame Mao's attempts to reshape 
the arts in a uniquely Chinese and socialist way. Her vision 
speaks to the Party's deep involvement in every aspect of 
Chinese society and culture, especially after the beginning 
of the Cultural Revolution, which encouraged Chinese 
society to purge any potentially Western or capitalist 
influences from society, education, and the arts. 


Part of the University’s rationale involves giving students 
the opportunity to live and study close to the working 
classes of Chinese society—the soldiers, the peasants in the 
countryside, and the factory workers in the cities. This 
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the only one suffering. 


When | lifted my other leg onto the barre, | knew what to 
expect this time. So | started to count. | wondered if | was the 
only one [...] until | heard the boy next to me counting too. 


Related Characters: Teacher Gao Dakun (speaker), Li 
Cunxin , Zhu Yaoping 


Related Themes: (zil 


Page Number: 136-137 


Explanation and Analysis 


The second class on Cunxin’s first day at the Beijing Dance 
Academy is Beijing Opera Movement, taught by Teacher 
Gao. This passage captures Teacher Gao’s harsh, abrupt, 
and painful style of instruction. The use of brute force to get 
students’ bodies to conform recalls the “audition” process, 
which considered a potential student’s interest and artistry 
less than their physical characteristics and their ability to 
withstand exactly this kind of rough handling. 
Unsurprisingly, Cunxin describes his own torn hamstrings 
elsewhere as typical of the injuries academy students 
experience. This use of brute force to get the dancers’ 
bodies to conform to the ideal shape demanded by the 
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dance is like the Chinese Communist Party’s use of force, 
threats, and social pressure to get Chinese citizens to 
conform to its policies, ideology, and viewpoint on the 
world. 


But this passage also speaks to Cunxin’s character and to 
the determination and grit that will allow him to survive and 
even thrive in this intense and challenging environment. As 
painful as Beijing Opera Movement class is, it’s better than 
starving in Qingdao. And Cunxin knows that if he wants to 
succeed, he will have to work hard and endure suffering. He 
refuses to let Teacher Gao know how much the move hurts, 
and by the time Teacher Gao has begun to manipulate 
Cunxin’s second leg, Cunxin has found a coping mechanism 
to help him through. As he goes through his seven years at 
the academy, he will draw on this same inner resolve many, 
many times. 


Chapter 9: The Caged Bird Quotes 


@@ But in truth | didn't really believe that playing with the 
birds would have caused any harm to Chairman Mao’s 
revolution at all. In truth | felt humiliated. I'd never had to do 
this in my old school. 


y self-criticism passed the test easily, and my teacher and 
classmates burst into laughter when | read that last line. | also 
had to stand outside the classroom for a whole hour 
afterwards. “Cunxin, have you fed the poor birds yet?” the boys 
teased as they walked past, and my face burned with 
humiliation. 


hadn’t meant what l’d written. | hadn't learned anything about 
serving Chairman Mao. All it made me realize was just how 

uch freedom | was being denied. | would never be able to play 
th my beloved birds again. Now | was a bird trapped in a cage 
where even my feet had to conform to the rules. 


z3 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Chairman Mao, 
Madame Mao 


Related Themes: 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 144-145 


Explanation and Analysis 


One day soon after he arrives at the Beijing Dance 
Academy, Cunxin climbs on the roof to discover a nest of 
baby birds—his favorite animal. Birds symbolize freedom 
and Cunxin’s love for them points towards his yearning to 
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be free, especially in the first two sections of the book, when 
he is still in China. He brings the baby birds inside, planning 
to keep them for just a little while and then return them to 
their nest. But after he gets caught, academy officials force 
him to write a self-criticism explaining how his actions were 
wrong and harmful. In contrast to the birds’ freedom, the 
authorities and the self-criticism plainly—and 
harshly—remind Cunxin that he has no freedom under the 
Chinese Communist Party. 


nstead, he is expected to conform to Party expectations, 
and he will be forced into conformity when necessary. So, he 
writes that he betrayed Chairman Mao, Madame Mao, and 
his communist ideals by climbing on the roof and 
endangering his life, which is so important to the communist 
cause. His self-criticism receives praise from his teachers 
and the school’s political heads, but in this passage, he 
reveals his true attitude toward the incident and the self- 
criticism it provoked. Having to criticize and subject himself 
to his classmates’ teasing makes Cunxin less—not 
more—cooperative. Instead of quieting his yearning for 
freedom or his individual spirit, going through this exercise 
strengthens his desire for freedom by reminding him of 
how little freedom he has. 


e@e@ [here were no foreign books and almost all of the books 

were picture books—stories about foreign children 
written by Chinese authors, and the stories were always sad 
and tragic. Most of them were about struggling colored 
children in America and how the whites mistreated them, or 
they were about the struggle between good and evil. The good 
characters were always beautiful and handsome. The evil 
characters always had big crooked noses and fat ugly faces. 
They were Chaing Kaishek’s Guomindang officers and spies, or 
foreign enemies. | hated the evil guys and felt so sad for those 
impoverished colored children. | often shed sympathetic tears 
and | felt even more grateful for the heavenly life that 
Chairman Mao had given us. If our life was heavenly, then these 
poor children’s lives in America must be hell indeed. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Dia, Wuho Man 


Related Themes: (i) @ 


Page Number: 151-152 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, Cunxin describes the academy library and 
its books. He has always loved stories, like the ones his dia 
and the Wuho Man used to tell. Far from home, he can only 
access stories through these books. As he describes them, 
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the Party’s power and influence over Chinese society comes 
into focus yet again. First, the small size of the collection 
suggests that the Party doesn’t want people learning or 
thinking too much on their own—it prefers to indoctrinate 
students under the careful guidance of Party-approved 
guides. Second, the books that are available contain straight 
propaganda designed to encourage readers to approve of 
the Party and fall in line with its ideological positions. 


The highly visual code with which these books telegraph the 
idea of “evil’—crooked noses and ugly faces—aligns with 
other practices during the Cultural Revolution designed to 
identify and shame those suspected or accused of harboring 
anticommunist sentiment, like the dunce’s caps worn by 
alleged class enemies during the public demonstrations of 
Cunxin’s childhood, or even the writing and recitation of 
self-criticisms, in which the accused must paint an abject, 
cartoonishly exaggerated portrait of themselves and the 
immorality of their alleged crimes. The books also present 
exaggerations designed to make Western, capitalist 
countries like America look bad; racism was certainly a key 
issue in 1960s and 1970s America, but focusing on it 
exclusively paints a lopsided picture of American society. 
This will contribute to Cunxin’s confusion when he later 
travels to America and discovers that it doesn't really 
resemble the dystopia the Party mas made it out to be. 


Chapter 11: The Pen Quotes 


@@ “We can’t match the food you had in Beijing, but | hope you 


still like my dumplings,’ my niang said as she set a bowl of 
steaming hot dumplings in front of me. 


“This was all I'd dream about, but we did have dumplings all the 
time at the academy,’ | lied. | pushed the bowl in front of my dia, 
because | knew there wouldn't be enough for everyone. 


“Liuga, can you count how many times you ate meat there?” Jing 
Tring asked. 


‘Nearly every day!” | replied. 


Cunsang was wide-eyed with disbelief. 


| nodded. There was silence. 


“Madame Mao wouldn't let her students starve, would she?” 
Niang finally said. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin , Niang, Jing Tring (speaker), 
Cunsang 


Related Themes: (R) D 


Page Number: 175 
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Explanation and Analysis 


When Cunxin goes home for his first Chinese New Year 
after beginning his studies at the dance academy, Niang 
greets him with the special treat of her homemade 
dumplings. This leads Cunxin into a reflection and 
conversation about the gulf between the poverty and need 
of his family and the comparatively comfortable life that he 
has in Beijing. Jing Tring’s question implies that he himself 
eats meat so infrequently that each event is special— 
something to be remembered and savored throughout the 
year. In contrast, the students at the academy get meat 
almost every day. This testifies, as Niang indicates, to their 
importance to the Communist Party’s cause. But it also 
underscores the brutal truth that the hard nature of the 
rural peasants’ lives allows for others, like Party officials in 
Beijing, to live in relative luxury. Although rural peasants like 
the Lis produce most of the food that people in the cities like 
Beijing eat, they themselves barely have enough to survive. 
n this moment, Cunxin also shows his ongoing love and 
concern for his family when he lies, exaggerating the 
offerings of the school cafeteria so that the others will feel 
comfortable eating his share. They need it more than he 
does, Cunxin understands. 


@@ Inside the envelope | found the most beautiful fountain 

pen. It was a deep royal blue, my favorite color. | could tell 
it was an expensive one. It would have cost my dia at least two 
yuan. 


“| hope you will use it every day,’ my dia said, “and every time 
you use it, you will remember your parents and our 
expectations of you. | don’t know what grades your classmates 
have received, but | hope you will come home with better 
grades next year. Don’t let us down. Let us be proud.’ 


| had expected my parents to talk to me about my poor grades. | 
had expected harsher words. But that pen, and the few words 
my dia said then, caused bigger waves inside me than any 
accusations could ever bring. He didn’t blame me. He didn’t 
accuse me, but | felt | had let him and my whole family down. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin , Dia (speaker), Chairman 
Mao, Teacher Gao Dakun 


Related Themes: €& 


Page Number: 178-179 


Explanation and Analysis 


Cunxin struggles with homesickness and an acute 
awareness of the lost freedoms of his childhood during his 
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first year at the dance academy, and his grades suffer as a 
result. At the end of his trip home for Chinese New Year, Dia 
gives him the gift—and the words of advice—described in 
this passage. Crucially, this moment contrasts the 
expectations of Cunxin’s loving and supportive family with 
those of the Chinese Communist Party and its agents. At 
the Academy, people like Teacher Gao force Cunxin’s body 
to conform as quickly as possible to their expectations, even 
when it risks (or causes) distress and injury. And when 
Cunxin’s behavior fails to meet expectations, he must write 
brutal self-criticisms. 


In contrast, Dia isn’t interested in punishing Cunxin for what 
he does wrong. Instead, he encourages him to do everything 
he does as well as he can. It will be years before Cunxin can 
fully see or articulate the way that the Party led him and 
others astray. But even now, he instinctively understands 
the difference between what he owes the impersonal Party 
authorities and what he owes his family. He fears the former 
but loves the latter, and the mutual bonds of affection and 
responsibility in his family give meaning and context to his 
struggle for success. And in the end, that will prove to be the 
stronger incitement, especially after he abandons China for 
a life of freedom in America. 


Chapter 12: My Own Voice Quotes 


@@ | knew now, with sudden shock, that | could never go back 
to the life | used to have. [...] This trip home had once and for all 
stripped off the fantasy of the ideal countryside life I’d always 
thought was possible. What my second brother was going 
through in his mind was far worse than the lack of food, the 
starvation. His soul was dying. If | hadn’t gotten out | too would 
have faced the same fate. 


...] | thought about the year ahead. | was looking forward to the 
challenges. A mysterious voice sounded in my ears: “Cunxin, 
you are privileged. You are lucky. Go forward. Don’t be afraid 
and don't look back. There is nothing back there, only your 
family’s unconditional love and that will always propel you 
forward.” 


[...] This voice was my own. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Cunyuan 


Related Themes: B 


Page Number: 200 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Cunyuan takes Cunxin to the train station for his 
return trip to Beijing at the end of the Chinese New Year 


holiday between Cunxin’s second and third years at the 
academy, he makes some stunning confessions, describing 
his suicidal despair over the hard and limited life he lives as 
a Chinese peasant. As Cunxin mulls over his brother’s 
words on the train ride back, he comes to understand for 
the first time just how momentously lucky he was to have 
been given the opportunity to attend the dance academy. In 
this pivotal moment, he takes responsibility for himself, 
vowing to view his own hard work as the path by which he 
can succeed. Cunxin didn’t escape a life of poverty for a life 
of leisure and ease. But now he understands that his hard 
work may eventually earn him success and happiness that 
his brothers can only dream of. 


Cunxin survived his hard childhood in large part due to the 
support and love of his family, even—or especially—when 
there weren't enough physical resources like food and coal 
to go around. This passage reflects his gratitude for that 
love alongside the recognition that it alone isn’t enough for 
survival. After all, Cunyuan remains in Qingdao and linked 
to the family that Cunxin so desperately misses when he is 
in Beijing, yet his life still isn’t easy. Even so, without this 
history of family love, Cunxin wouldn't have the drive to 
succeed. This passage thus reinforces how the love and 
support of Cunxin’s family provides the foundation for all 
the successes of his life, even when they aren't physically 
with him. 


Chapter 13: Teacher Xiao’s Words Quotes 


@@ | limbered my legs on the barre and started to practice. 
After anumber of fruitless tries | suddenly discovered 
something. Even before | started jumping into the split, my 
hands were already subconsciously preparing to protect me. 
My lack of self-confidence didn’t give my body achance. So | 
tried putting hands behind my head when jumping into the split. 
My body kept falling to the side, so | turned my front leg out 
and my balance was corrected. Next | turned my attention to 
bouncing up from the split position without using my hands. 
This was far more difficult to overcome. 


...]| held onto the barre with both hands and did my split jumps 
underneath. At first, | used my arms to pull me up from the split 
position. Eventually [...] | discovered which muscles in my legs 
were useful [...] | had made my breakthrough. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Teacher Xiao 
Shuhua, Teacher Gao Dakun 


Related Themes: (ta) 
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Page Number: 214 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Cunxin confronts Teacher Gao about his harsh 
approach to teaching, he demonstrates his growing sense of 
ownership over his own artistic development. Since Teacher 
Gao’s approach doesn’t work for him, he decides to find his 
own. In this passage, he describes practicing a difficult and 
technical move, demonstrating the hard work and effort 
that mastery of anything—but especially a technically 
demanding art like dance—requires. Teacher Gao has 
offered Cunxin the opportunity to prove himself, but 
without his own hard work, that opportunity will be 
meaningless. This example thus points to a larger, ongoing 
dynamic in Cunxin’s life: someone hands him an 
opportunity, and he throws immense effort into making 
good on that opportunity, drawing on his personal resilience 
to do so. 


But this passage also suggests a subtle critique of much of 
the training Cunxin undergoes at the academy, one which 
he cannot say—or may not even recognize—openly. His 
training has emphasized immediate compliance and 
conformity, even when a student’s body isn’t ready for it. 
Teachers will force students’ bodies into a shape, even when 
this causes injury. Thus, it seems possible that some of what 
Cunxin identifies as insufficient self-confidence is actually 
his body's natural inclination to protect itself from the kinds 
of pain and injury that are unfortunately common among 
academy students. 
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Page Number: 218-219 


Explanation and Analysis 


Between Cunxin’s third and fourth years at the dance 
academy, Teacher Xiao pays a surprise visit to him and his 
family during the Chinese New Year holiday. During that 
visit, he gives Cunxin the advice recorded in this passage. 
This passage provides insight into how Cunxin makes 
himself into the successful dancer that he becomes. There 
are, according to this passage, three keys to Cunxin’s 
success: his own hard work, the love of his family, and the 
inspirational stories he can use to guide his path. 


Teacher Xiao’s advice takes away any excuse Cunxin might 
offer about his physical aptitude for dance when he claims 
that the hardest part of becoming a world-class dancer lies 
in the mind rather than the body. Cunxin has already 
demonstrated resilience, not only by surviving the 
challenging circumstances of his childhood, but also by 
learning to fend for himself in Beijing. If he can dig into that 
part of himself and apply it to his dance training, Teacher 
Xiao promises, nothing will be able to hold him back. In 
addition, Teacher Xiao encourages Cunxin to draw on the 
strength and support of his family, evidently recognizing 
how important it has been to Cunxin in overcoming 
previous challenges. And finally, as Cunxin states openly in 
this passage, stories have the power to help people 
understand their place in the world and to show them the 
way they should behave. The fact that he returns to the 
moral of the bow-shooter whenever he needs inspiration 


shows how deeply the story inspired him throughout his 
life. 


e@ (Cunxin, nothing is impossible for a determined human 

being. Physical imperfections are easier to overcome than 
mental deficiencies. Remember the bow-shooter fable?” he 
said. “Nothing is impossible if you put your heart and soul into 
it! Let’s make your family proud! Become a good dancer, the 
greatest dancer you can be. Starting next year, | expect to see 
nothing less than the best from you.” 


Chapter 14: Turning Points Quotes 


@@ “You can tell this ballet was designed by a capitalist,’ our 
political head said. “He has glorified the rich and portrayed the 
peasants as whores. What a contrast to our model ballets! Our 
three classes of people are our heroes!” 


It was true that Teacher Xiao’s fable of the bow shooter had left 
a deep impression on me. But from that day on, it became an 
inspirational driving force. Whenever | met difficulties or 
challenges in my dancing, like the split jumps, | always went 
back to this fable for my basic inspiration: hard, work, 
determination, and perseverance. That day Teacher Xiao’s 
words had touched me deeply, and | knew that he cared. 


We were all Mao’s faithful children and we all wholeheartedly 
agreed [...] but | couldn’t help quietly admiring Albrecht’s 
brilliant dancing [...]. 


During the Cultural Revolution almost every new creation in 
art was a joint project. [...New] works had to have a Communist 
Party leader as one of the main creators [...]. There would 
normally be more than one choreographer, set designer, 
lighting designer, and composer [...]. Individualism was firmly 
discouraged. The Red Detachment of Women, which we'd 
performed for Madame Mao, was one of those ballets, and it 
took eight years to complete. But once I'd seen the beautiful 
Giselle | began to doubt The Red Detachment of Women was 
quite so artistically brilliant. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin , Teacher Xiao Shuhua 
(speaker), Niang, Dia 


Related Themes: (3) (R) ® 
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Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Chairman Mao, 
Madame Mao 


Related Themes: ® fat) 


Page Number: 226 


Explanation and Analysis 


In Cunxin’s fourth year at the ballet academy, the students 
begin to practice duets or pas de deux. During that same 
time, he’s exposed to recordings of Western ballets and 
asked to criticize the capitalistic elements of their plot and 
presentation. In this passage, Cunxin reflects on the 
difference between one such Western ballet, a Russian 
performance of Giselle, and the Chinese model ballet The 
Red Detachment of Women. When Cunxin was younger and 
newly arrived at the dance academy, he was deeply moved 
by The Red Detachment of Women in part because of its 
political message, which affirmed his beliefs in the greatness 
of China and Chairman Mao. Now, with more interest in and 
nowledge about ballet as an art form, he finds that it pales 
in comparison to ballets made for art’s sake rather than 
political ends. 


Cunxin’s response is couched in aesthetic terms, but it 
provides a clear condemnation of the Chinese Communist 
Party's determined efforts to control artistic production in 
China. Their propaganda and censorship efforts aimed to 
keep people from encountering stories or ideas that could 
make them question communism or the Party’s choices. 
aintaining the myth of Mao’s and communist China’s 
greatness helped to ensure the Party's hold on power, 
especially when their political and social programs backfired 
and made people's lives worse, not better. Thus, the political 
head echoes Party ideology when he praises the “three 
classes’—peasants, workers, and soldiers—even though 
Cunxin’s early childhood experiences suggest that the Party 
likes praising peasants more than it cares to do anything to 
improve their lives. 
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Chapter 15: The Mango Quotes 


@@ | couldn't turn naturally, but my newfound inspiration with 
my jumps made me work harder and harder. | set impossible 


goals for myself. One night | had an idea. When everybody else 
was sleep | went to the studio, with a candle and a box of 


matches. | put the lighted candle at one end of the studio and 


started to practice my turns. The candle threw only a faint light 


in front of me. It was hard, but | thought if | could turn in the 


dark, then turning in the light would be easy. | couldn't take the 


risk of turning the light on, of my teachers catching me staying 
up so late, but | continued, night after night, relentlessly. By the 


end of the term | had left shallow indentations in the studio 
floor where | endlessly, repeatedly, turned. 


Many people were very surprised to see my rapid 
improvement, but not Teacher Xiao. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Teacher Xiao 
Shuhua 


Related Themes: 
Page Number: 242 


Explanation and Analysis 


When the Beijing Dance Academy receives a television, 
video player, and library of ballet recordings, Cunxin first 
encounters ballet legend Mikhail Baryshnikov. He's 
captivated by Baryshnikov’s technical skills and artistry, 
which kindle a permanent, incurable passion for ballet in the 
teenaged Cunxin. He longs to dance as well as his idol, and 
he throws himself into the effort of getting there. This 
passage describes one of the training regimens he designs 
for himself. His endless drills borrow from the way he’s been 
taught by teachers who emphasize perfection and 
uniformity of technique over artistry and interpretation. 
But he takes these and applies them with vigor unlike his 
fellow students, who are all asleep during his practice 
sessions. Thus, this passage eloquently speaks to Cunxin’s 
deep drive and strong work ethic. 


A lovely metaphor also lies within Cunxin’s memory of 
practicing his turns in the dark. On one level, the candle is 
purely functional—he needs some light to see but not so 
much that he will attract anyone's attention or get in 
trouble. But he also believes that perfecting his turns under 
extremely challenging circumstances (in the dark) will make 
them that much easier when conditions are favorable 
during daytime). In much the same way, the technique and 
skills he learns in the challenging and limited context of the 
China, the Party, and the Beijing Dance Academy make his 
dancing that much more impressive when he finally makes it 
to America, a land of freedom and opportunity. 
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Chapter 17: On the Way to the West Quotes 


@@ Twenty students, including me, were selected to attend 
Ben Stevenson’s classes. Ben seemed to enjoy teaching at our 
academy and | was exhilarated with his approach. Compared to 
our restrictive training, his seemed so much easier and freer. 
He approached dance mainly from the artistic aspect, 
emphasizing relaxation and fluidity of movement rather than 
strict technique. | found him fascinating and inspiring, and my 
body felt good while | performed in his classes. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Ben Stevenson, 
Deng Xiaoping , Chen Leung, Teacher Gao Dakun 


Related Themes: (ta) 


Page Number: 255 


Explanation and Analysis 


Famous American ballet dancer and choreographer Ben 
Stevenson comes to China to teach a master class as part of 
the cultural exchange between China and the West that 
Deng Xiaoping encouraged after he took control of the 
Party. This passage describes Ben’s classes and how they 
made Cunxin feel. Although he doesn't provide many details 
about Ben's working style here, other passages in the book 
make it clear that Ben sets high standards and pushes his 
dancers to meet them—he isn't any less demanding or 
exacting, in some ways, than Cunxin’s Chinese teachers 
have been. But also, as this passage shows, Ben has a freer 
style and affect than anything else Cunxin has ever 
experienced. 


Ben's approach to teaching suits Cunxin very well. When he 
first arrived at the academy, he struggled to enjoy dance 
classes because he found them painful and difficult. 
Teachers like Gao and Chen Leung pushed the students to 
achieve perfect form and technique without any concern for 
individual expression—or for physical safety. Gao, in 
particular, frequently pushed the students beyond their 
ability or flexibility, sometimes injuring dancers severely. 
Cunxin only began to enjoy dance when he started working 
with the no-less-demanding but kinder and more artistically 
minded Teacher Xiao. Ben represents, then, an extension of 
the kind of dance which inspires Cunxin to do his best. And 
the fact that Cunxin only experiences such joy and 
happiness when dancing in Ben’s American style suggests 
that soon he will reach the limits of what he can accomplish 
in China’s restrictive system. 
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Chairman and Madame Mao's last generation of dancers. You 
have studied under the most strict and disciplined rules 
imaginable, but this will give you an edge over the others. You'll 
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Chapter 19: Good-bye, China Quotes 


@@ “| wish to propose two toasts. The first is to all of you for 
f shouting and 


be the last dancers of the era” Teacher Xiao stopped briefly to 


calm his emotions. “l'Il boldly make a prediction. Your dance 


training will never be duplicated. Your dancing will proudly 


stand high in Chinese ballet history.” 


He paused again. “My second toast is to Cunxin’s American trip. 
| hope you will respect your past and charge toward the future. 
Perfect your art form. Make all of China proud.’ 


Related Characters: Teacher Xiao Shuhua (speaker), Li 
Cunxin , Chairman Mao , Madame Mao, The Bandit, Zhang 
Weiqiang 


Related Themes: (ha) 


Page Number: 299 


Explanation and Analysis 


On Cunxin’s last night in China, Teacher Xiao hosts a party 
for the dancers in Cunxin’s class. This passage contains the 
two toasts he offers at that party. Together, they speak 
eloquently about his values and testify to what makes him 
such an inspiration to Cunxin. First and foremost, Teacher 
Xiao reminds the students of their position as Chairman and 
Madame Mao's dancers—as ambassadors for Chinese ballet 
and for socialism generally. Readers should recall how 
Madame Mao always had comments and feedback when 
she watched the academy students—or anyone 
se—performing because she was determined that her 
ancers would be the best in the world. Thus, Teacher Xiao 
ncourages Cunxin to perfect his form not just for his own 
onor but for the glory of all of China: the Party considers 
nd uses the students as tools to advance its own aims. 


eb) SP @) G @ 


Of course, demands from the Party and from the teachers 
only go so far. The students who have risen to the top of the 
academy's classes—Cunxin, Zhang Weigiang, and the 
Bandit—have done so through their own hard work and 
ongoing effort. Teacher Xiao also acknowledges the effort it 
requires to become a world-class dancer. In earlier 
passages, Cunxin described wearing divots in the floor of 
the dance studio from practicing pirouettes during endless 
long nights. Teacher Xiao refers to this drive when he 
encourages Cunxin to respect where he came from and 
indicates what hard work can earn when he foresees 
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Cunxin’s ability to perfect his form and make China proud. 


Chapter 21: Elizabeth Quotes 


@@ “Obnh...Li!” Ben started to sob. “I’m finished! I’ve lost 
everything! Consul Zhang at the consulate thinks I've 
masterminded this whole thing. They think it’s all my fault. You 
have ruined everything! lII never be allowed back to China 
now!” 


“I’m sorry, Ben. What you want me say?” | asked. 


“| want you to say that this is all a mistake and that you will go 
back to China. Nothing will change if you go back now. | have 

spoken to Consul Zhang. You'll still be a hero if you go back to 
China now. You'll still be allowed to come back.’ 


“If you want live in China, you go,’ | said. 


“Li, the least you can do for me is explain all this to the 
consulate! Tell them | had nothing to do with it. Can you do this 
for me?” 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin , Ben Stevenson (speaker), 
Niang, Teacher Xiao Shuhua, Dia, Elizabeth Mackey, Consul 
Zhang 


Related Themes: @ ® 


Page Number: 323 


Explanation and Analysis 


Shortly before he is due to return to China, Cunxin secretly 
marries Elizabeth and lays plans to stay in America. When 
Ben finds out, he becomes understandably upset, since 

Cunxin’s decision threatens his American-Chinese artistic 
exchange program. But Ben’s anger and disbelief also spea 
to his innocence about what life in communist China is 

really like. Here, he willfully ignores the reasons why Cunxi 
might not want to return. And he takes the Chinese officials 
at their word—something Cunxin is too savvy to do himself. 


= 


n confronting Ben’s anger, Cunxin learns an important 
esson about freedom. He has the freedom to make his own 
choices, but sometimes they have negative consequences 
for others. Ben, his family, and his teachers at the dance 
academy must all confront the fallout from this choice, even 
if they were uninvolved in making it. The knowledge that 
others might suffer for his choice hurts Cunxin, who has 
come to consider Ben amentor and father figure over the 
course of the year. Because he depends so heavily on 
relationships to help him overcome the obstacles and 
difficulties of his life, the prospect of being cut off from his 
parents or of losing Ben's friendship are the only things that 
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give him pause. Likewise, it’s a sign of how much he values 
his relationship with Ben that he subsequently puts himself 
in danger by going to the Chinese consulate to repair the 
damage he’s done to Ben’s trust. But Cunxin will not 


reconsider, and his willingnes 


s to risk these rifts speaks to 


how deeply he yearns for freedom. 


Chapter 22: Defection Quotes 
@@ | didn't regret what | had done. In a strange way | felt at 


peace with myself. [...] But still | 


my parents. | hadn't even sent them a single dollar yet. 


[...] My poor dear niang. She ha 


already. | thought of her wrinkled face and the sorrow she 


would feel if she never saw me 
She was the most innocent and 


felt a strong sense of sorrow for 


d suffered enough hardship 


again. Oh, how much | loved her! 
loving niang on this earth. She 


had given me everything, yet | had nothing to give her in return. 


Would my niang ever recover f 
her beloved sons? This would s 


rom her despair at losing one of 
urely kill her. 


| thought too of my beloved teachers who had invested so 
much of their time and effort in me [...]. Their hopes would be 


dashed. 


Related Characters: Li Cunx 
Xiao Shuhua, Consul Zhang 


Related Themes: & (ta) 


Page Number: 332 


Explanation and Analysis 


in (speaker), Niang, Teacher 


Consul Zhang isolates Cunxin from his friends at the 


Chinese consulate, then he and a parade o 


e 


other officials 


try to coerce Cunxin into returning to China. With their 
threats, they mean to frighten Cunxin back into obedience 
to the Chinese Communist Party and its wishes. When 


Cunxin has brief moments of 


privacy between these 


interrogations, he thinks about the consequences of the 


momentous decisions he has 
attempts of the officials to re 
the Party, he has no regrets a 


only thing that causes him pai 


contact with his family, remin 


made. Notably, despite the 
mind him of what he owes to 
bout leaving China itself. The 
nis the potential loss of 
ding readers of how much 


more Cunxin values people t 


Yet the fact that Cunxin is wil 


become to him. Earlier, when 
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han systems. He owes far less 


of his success to the Party than to his families, both real and 
adoptive, since it was the latter that gave him the strength 
to withstand the demands placed on him by the former. 


ling to risk never seeing his 


family again also suggests how important freedom has 


he realized how lucky he was 
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to escape his life of rural poverty, he heard a voice—his 
own-—in his head, telling him that his family’s love could 
propel him to greater things if he was willing to leave them 
behind to succeed as a dancer. Now, in the Houston 
consulate, he realizes with grave sadness just how much his 
success and his freedom will cost him. Yet, he cannot 
imagine the alternative of returning to the cage of Party 
expectations and control. 


Chapter 24: A Millet Dream Come True Quotes 


@@ Aside from the drugs, though, | did want to experiment 
with nearly everything the Western world had to offer. | 
discovered Western movies, especially the John Wayne ones. | 
liked the courage he portrayed. | also liked movies such as Star 
Trek and the 007 films. | went to operas, symphonies, pop 
concerts and plays. Through Ben | met some extraordinary 
people—people including Liza Minnelli, Cleo Laine, Gregory 
Peck, Frank Sinatra and John Denver. | even went to discos, but 
| wasn't too fond of them. Still, | was like a bird let out of its 
cage, and | could fly in any direction | chose. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Ben Stevenson, 
Elizabeth Mackey 


Related Themes: © fad) 
Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 354 


Explanation and Analysis 


When a date invites Cunxin to a wedding where he smokes 
some marijuana, the hangover quickly turns him off mind- 
altering substances. However, this experience doesn't 
dampen his irrepressible hunger to experience all that 
America has to offer. Crucially, Cunxin discovers that his 
freedom doesn't just allow him to experience a wide range 
of things—it also allows him to make choices about what he 
does and doesn't like from among them. In contrast, at home 
in his village, the annual movie screening gave everyone just 
one viewing option, Usually a government-sponsored 
propaganda piece. Opinions, likes, and dislikes become 
virtually meaningless in a context where people do not have 
meaningful choices. 


However, there is an undertone of sadness to this passage. 
One of the things Cunxin explores is dating American 
women, an ongoing reminder of his failed marriage to 
Elizabeth. And the sparkling celebrity circle he accesses 
through Ben certainly makes for an impressive list of names 


in his book. But he doesn’t form meaningful relationships 
with these people in the way that he did with his family, 
friends, and teachers back in Beijing. Together, the 
juxtaposition of Cunxin’s ongoing isolation and his eager 
chasing of experiences suggests that he feels an emptiness 
in his life. And though he longs to fill this emptiness, he 
won't be able to do so until he can be reunited with his 
family. 


Chapter 26: Russia Quotes 


@@ By the time they were ready to leave, my parents had 
many suitcases full of gifts: watches for my brothers, clothes 
for my sisters-in-law, picture books and nylon jump ropes for 
the children, mugs and T-shirts with the Houston skyline on 
them for friends and relatives, a couple of bottles of Maotai for 
my grandfather and oldest uncle, and Ben's sewing machine 
too. “We left China poor, but will return so rich!” my niang 
exclaimed on their last night in America. “I don’t mean the 
material things. It’s the richness | feel in my heart. How well 
you're doing here and how much you're loved and respected! 
We will savor this trip for the rest of our lives. We're truly 
fortunate.’ 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin , Niang (speaker), Dia 


Related Themes: @ fat) 


Page Number: 383 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage describes the gift-buying spree Cunxin goes 
on to make sure that his niang and dia will take nice things 
back to China to share with his family at the end of their 
first visit to America. Cunxin’s impulses here speak to the 
idea that family bonds are sacred and unbreakable, even 
when the distances between family members are almost 
unimaginable. America might not be as far from China as 
the afterlife from the living world, but given Cunxin’s 
political situation, he can't imagine the circumstances under 
which he will be able to return in person. His gifts thus 
parallel the symbolic gifts he offered his dead ancestors on 
Chinese New Year: unable to bridge the divide himself, he 
uses presents to convey his ongoing love and care. 


The Party has long vilified capitalist societies for the way 
that they encourage hoarding and abuse. Yet, Cunxin and 
iang speak in terms of emotional riches, not material 
goods. The gifts are only important insofar as they allow 
Cunxin to share some of his American riches with the 
needier members of his family—in other words, through the 
capitalist exercise of shopping, Cunxin, Niang, and Dia more 
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completely embody socialist ideology of sharing goods than 
the Party itself does. And the gifts will disabuse another 
generation of Party lies about the terrible lives people live 
outside of China. In other words, Niang and Dia might be 
returning to their figurative well, but they will be bringing 
things from the wider world back with them that might 
make their lives more comfortable and joyful. 


Chapter 27: Mary Quotes 


@@ And when Romeo mistakenly believed that Juliet was 
dead, all the sorrow and despair | had ever experienced in my 
life overwhelmed me. | thought of the years of separation from 
my parents, of fearing for my life in that small room in the 
Chinese consulate. | thought of life without Mary, | thought of 
the greatest sacrifice one could make, to take one’s life for the 
sake of love. When Juliet finally plunged Romeo's knife into her 
heart and closed her eyes forever, there was not a sound from 
anyone in the entire theater, only the soul-wrenching music 
playing to the end. Then suddenly the audience erupted into 
applause. | didn’t want it to end. I’d tasted the delicious feeling 
of the ultimate performance; the performance of my life. 
Another moment to treasure forever. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Mary McKendry, 
Ben Stevenson 


Related Themes: B 


Page Number: 404-405 


Explanation and Analysis 


In the year after his marriage to Mary, Cunxin dances 
principal roles in several ballets, culminating with a freshly 
imagined Romeo and Juliet choreographed by Ben. This was, 
Cunxin assures readers, one of the biggest events in 
Houston Ballet history, and he was chosen to dance the role 
of Romeo opposite a ballerina named Janie Parker. 
Although he isn't dancing with Mary in this production, the 
passage above shows clearly that he’s thinking about her 
and that he draws on his feelings of love for her to portray 
Romeo's devotion and passion. 


Cunxin calls this the “performance of his life” words that 
can be interpreted in two ways. On one level, he seems to 
mean that it’s a once-in-a-lifetime kind of performance. 
mportantly, it happens after he’s sustained and recovered 
from a potentially career-ending spinal injury, and it thus 
epresents all the hard work and passion he’s poured into 
is dancing since childhood. As Cunxin thinks back on his 
ildhood and young adulthood, he literally performs his 
e. All the fears, joys, sorrows, and moments of love he’s 


s 


Te 


m (Ob = 


experienced inform his dancing. Up to this point, the book 
has discussed the power of stories to help a person 
understand the world and their place in it. Now, it shows 
that the reverse is also true: Cunxin’s lived experience 
makes his interpretation of the story of Romeo and Juliet 
even richer than it is on its own. 


Chapter 29: Back in My Village Quotes 


@@ “Mary, can you have six extra boys and give us one each?” 
another sister-in-law asked, and everyone laughed. Deep 
inside, however, | knew how they felt. Not producing a son to 
continue the family line was considered the worst betrayal of 
your ancestors [...] | looked at my third brother’s beautiful 
daughter, Lulu, then looked at my nephew and my other nieces. 
| felt sad that they, like most of the next generation of children 
growing up in China, would have no brothers or sisters. We had 
survived through generations of dark and impoverished living 
because of this one strength, because of the unconditional love 
and unselfish care of each other within our family unit. It was all 
we'd had. 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin (speaker), Niang, Mary 
McKendry, Dia, Cunyuan 


Related Themes: & fat) 


Page Number: 422-423 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Cunxin and Mary return to Cunxin’s village, they 
meet their six nieces and one nephew. Cunxin’s sisters-in- 
law joke around, asking Mary to have six extra sons so she 
can give one as a gift to each brother’s family. But their jokes 
conceal real pain. Most Chinese people of Niang’s and Dia’s 
generation and earlier—and of their sons’ generation, too, 
clearly—longed for sons: remember that many of the 
wedding rituals described in the preface center around 
hopes for sons, and that Niang earned the nickname “that 
lucky woman’ in part because she had seven sons. Although 
a lack of daughters also presents a hardshio—without a girl 
of her own, Niang didn’t have domestic help until Cunyuan 
got married—it doesn’t bear the same stigma. 


In this cultural context, the Party under Deng Xiaoping 
instituted a one-child policy in 1979. It barred most Chinese 
families from having more than one child, regardless of 
whether they'd gotten the son they might have longed for. 
This policy illustrates the degree to which the Party still 
exercises control over the most intimate parts of citizens’ 
lives. Deng’s economic reforms have raised living standards 
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across the country, but his citizens still lack fundamental 
freedoms. Cunxin bristles against the oppression and also 
fears the effects of the policy on the dynamic of the Chinese 
family—his was a source of crucial love and support during 
his childhood, and his nieces and nephew will never know 
the same sense of togetherness that carried him through 
challenging times. 


e@@ ‘monly one of millions of victims,’ my brother explained 

to Mary. “l am, like so many people in China, still amazed at 
how badly | was manipulated and betrayed by Mao and the 
Gang of Four. The Red Guards of yesterday were the epitome 
of the communist spirit. Now we are searching for answers. We 
have to live with our injured pride and lost beliefs.” 


felt so much sorrow for Cuncia. | knew what he said was 
true—he had spent the best part of his youth pursuing nothing 
but propaganda. But the Cultural Revolution didn’t just rob him 
f his youth; it crushed and destroyed his spirit and his soul. His 
trust in society had vanished. Even his sacred family values had 
been called into question by Mao and the Cultural Revolution. 


O 


Related Characters: Li Cunxin , Cuncia (speaker), Mary 
McKendry, Chairman Mao 


Related Themes: fat) 


Page Number: 423-424 
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When Cunxin and his wife Mary finally receive permission 
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to visit China, nearly a decade after Cunxin’s defection, they 
in the village where Cunxin grew up. 

hat time, they visit each of his brothers in turn. 

ther Cuncia became a Red Guard early 
in the Cultural Revolution and moved up the Party ranks. 


fice. But 
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S passage, 
eriences 
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that obedience. 


voice of a generation. Those who were children a 
adults during the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976) 

experienced massive disruptions to their lives as the Party 
disrupted the education system and shipped revolutionary 
youths far from home to work in agricultural production or 


to expand the grip of the Party. In 
however, the Chinese people slowly 
programs were meant to consolidate Mao’s waning power 
rather than to achieve their stated aims. Millions 
youth became tools in the hands of the Chairman, their lives 
forever unsettled by the opportunities they lost serving a 

man who didn't care about their wellbeing at all. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


A WEDDING: QINGDAO, 1946 


On a beautiful October morning in 1946, an 18-year-old bride 
later identified as Cunxin’s mother, or niang) worries that her 
husband-to-be, whom she has not met, might be infirm, old, or 
abusive. She worries he will judge her harshly for her 
unladylike, unbound feet, even though they allow her to do 
harder work than many of her peers. Throughout the wedding 
day, the bride, groom, and their families enact rituals designed 
to ensure good fortune, happiness, prosperity, and many sons. 
The bride, who has never even left her house before, cries with 
grief and terror on the trip to her new in-laws’ house. 


To enter their house, the bride (Niang) and groom (Cunxin’s 
father, or dia) must step over a saddle in the doorway without 
tripping, symbolizing their ability to overcome difficulties in 
their life. The bride can hardly see through her thick veil, but 
the groom holds her hand and gently guides her. She crosses 
without stumbling but accidentally shows her unbound feet to 
the family. She feels certain they will reject her. 


nside the home, the bride (Niang) and groom (Dia) sit on the 
bed for more rituals. The groom soothes the bride and 
promises never to hurt her. She lifts her veil, showing her 
beautiful face to her lucky groom. She, in turn, sees a 
handsome, honest, and humble man. They fall in love at first 
sight. Soon, his mother brings them noodles and rice wine, a 
meal laden with symbolism. Then his brothers, sisters, and 
sisters-in-law come to wish them luck. The bride discovers that 
her youngest sister-in-law also has “big feet.” For three days, 
the bride sits perfectly still in the bed all day while friends and 
family celebrate with the groom. Then, on the fourth day, the 
groom takes her to visit her family. By that time, they've already 
developed a deep bond of love and affection. 
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Li Cunxin begins his story not with himself but with his parents, 
whose early lives and marriage happened before the Chinese 
Communist Party took control of the country in 1949. Readers 
might note the limited roles of women in the earlier decades of the 
twentieth century, both due to social customs like foot-binding and 
to expectations about marriage that subjugated women to their 
husbands. 
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The pre-communist Chinese wedding rituals contain rich 
symbolism. Importantly, stepping over the saddle is something that 
the bride and groom must do together: because Niang cannot see, 
she relies on Dia’s help. His gentleness bodes well for their marriage 
and symbolically enacts the role of a family in helping people to 
surmount difficulties in life. 
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Dia’s ongoing kindness and respect toward Niang bode well for their 
happiness and the resilience of their marriage. Crucially, the 
wedding rituals also prepare them for the possibility that their 
success as a couple will involve sacrifice and discomfort at times. By 
withstanding the ritual of sitting motionless in the bed, Niang 
proves her internal fortitude—something that she will pass on to her 
sons, as later events will demonstrate. She shows that it’s possible 
to conform oneself to align with external expectations, although not 
without discomfort. 
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CHAPTER 1: HOME 


When Cunxin’s niang and dia marry, over 20 people are already 
living in the Li family compound. The family grows—they have 


four sons in nine years—and they add more rooms to the house. 


As the youngest daughter-in-law, Niang initially has the lowest 
status, but she quickly earns the respect of her mother-in-law 
(Cunxin’s na-na). Her unbound feet mean that she frequently 
delivers meals to the men as they work the fields, an enviable 
job in a household where wives rarely get to see their husbands 
during the day. 


embers of the extended Li family take care of one another. 
Cunxin’s fourth-oldest brother, Cunsang, suffers a head injury 
just days after his birth and begins having seizures. Doctors at 
the hospital tell Niang they can do nothing. In desperation, she 
leaves Cunsang on a hill near the village, hoping that some 
magical creature will rescue him. When Na-na finds out, she 
rushes on her crippled, bound feet to the hill to retrieve him. 
After a few days, he miraculously recovers. 


The home Cunxin grows up in is built of big stones and bricks. 
His family occupies four rooms: three bedrooms (one of which 
has an attic where his dia stores important things) and a 
kitchen. The packed-dirt floor turns to mud and must be 
replaced during rainy seasons. They have no indoor plumbing 
and must fetch water from a village well for drinking, cooking, 
and bathing. Their toilet is a hole dug under the crumbling 
stone wall. In the courtyard and in the tiny farm plot that the 
commune has allotted to the family, the family grows staple 
foods—beans, corn, and yams—using simple hand tools. Even 
the youngest children pitch in. 


The farming commune grows whatever crops the central 
government in Beijing tells them to. They send the biggest 
share of the harvest to Beijing, dividing what remains among 
commune members based on how many points they earn by 
their labor. Aman can earn, at most, 10 points (the equivalent 
of about one yuan or 17 U.S. cents) a day. Women earn half 
that. By the time Cunxin is born in January of 1961, several 
years of Mao’s Great Leap Forward program and bad weather 
have combined to create one of the biggest humanmade 
disasters in history, a famine in which 30 million people died. 
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In contrast to the Chinese Communist Party’s drive to make people 
conform to their ideology, the Li family adapts their surroundings to 
match their circumstances, as when they add more rooms to their 
house to accommodate their growing family. Their relational 
approach encourages strong bonds of affection and love. These 
bonds foster loyalty without coercion, thus contributing to the 
book’s observation that freedom, rather than conformity, allows 
people to flourish. 
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The episode with Cunsang suggests the prevalence of superstition 
and folk belief even after the Communist Party comes to power 
(Cunsang is born in 1955). This suggests that the human spirit 
naturally resists the kind of coercion and conformity the Party seeks 
to instill in its citizens. And the fact that Niang can’t afford medical 
care for her infant son points to the underlying brutality and 
difficulty of life in rural China even well into the twentieth 
century—despite the Party’s claims about valuing the peasants. 


The rustic construction of the Li family home offers more insight 
into the impoverished and trying circumstances of life for Chinese 
peasants. Even in the early 1960s, about a dozen years after the 
Chinese Communist Party comes to power, the family’s living 
standard remains pre-industrial, uneased by conveniences like 
indoor plumbing or modern farming . It seems that the Party isn’t 
making good on its socialist promises to improve the lives of the 
country’s common people. 


In some ways, in fact, the lives of Chinese peasants are worse now 
than they were in the past. The Party hasn't raised their standards 
of living, but it also interferes in their business, telling them what to 
plant and when. Wages are low and the work is backbreaking. The 
peasants see little of the food they produce, but, the book implies, 
the Party has more than enough to feed its leaders at their expense. 
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When he’s just 15 days old, Cunxin is badly burned by exhaust 
from the cooking fires. The burn quickly becomes infected. 
Once again, his niang takes her baby to the hospital only to be 
told that they cannot help him. In desperation, she tries herbal 
medicine, which makes the infection worse. Finally, Cunxin’s 
Fourth Aunt intervenes. She heard from an old healer that 
meat tenderizer could treat infections. She locks Niang out of 
the room and treats Cunxin’s wounds with it around the clock 
for a full day. Cunxin screams himself hoarse, but the infection 
eventually clears. Throughout his life, the scar will remind him 
of his Fourth Aunt’s determination and love. 


Three years later, Cunxin’s younger (and final) brother is born. 
The family calls him by his nickname, Jing Tring. With food so 
strictly rationed, no one in the commune has enough to eat. The 
Lis often make dried yams, counting themselves lucky because 
they’re not among the 30 million people who starved to death 
during the famine. But Cunxin recalls village boys searching for 
rat’s nests and stealing the rats’ cached grains. At meals, he and 
his siblings respectfully leave the nicest pieces for their niang 
and dia, who in turn share with each other, or their children. 
Cunxin recalls Dia sneaking a special morsel from a particularly 
nice piece of pork into Jing Tring’s mouth one night. But no one 
begs for more: they all know there isn't enough to go around. 
All the water the family uses must be boiled, and they still 
suffer from worms occasionally. 


Despite these privations and indignities, Niang and Dia teach 
their sons to have dignity, honesty, and pride, and how to treat 
others with respect. When Cunxin is five, he steals a toy car 
from his friend Sien Yu. Niang drags him back to Sien Yu’s house 
and makes him return the toy. When they return home, 
however, Niang weeps and apologizes for the family’s poverty. 
She feels like the gods have abandoned the family. She wishes 
she could buy toys for Cunxin, too. Cunxin embraces her and 
promises that one day, he will make sure the family has enough 
food. That night at dinner, Dia lectures the children about the 
one thing they have that poverty can never take away from 
them: pride. He wants his sons to maintain their dignity no 
matter what happens to them in life. 


CHAPTER 2: MY NIANG AND DIA 


Cunxin’s niang and dia work very hard. Their poverty makes 
everything difficult, even procuring coal for cooking, heating, 
and washing. Each family receives a small ration of black coal 
from the government (there’s a shortage during most of 
Cunxin’s childhood), which they must supplement with half- 
burned coal—coal left over from industrial applications that the 
children collect from wherever they can find it. But still, Niang 
manages to keep all her family in clean clothes. 
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Barely two weeks into his life, Cunxin faces death, offering yet more 
proof of how incredibly difficult life is in rural China, even under—or 
perhaps because of—Chinese Communist Party rule. Still, his family 
pours love and effort into Cunxin. Even though he's too young to 
remember this period of his life except as a story, this incident 
teaches Cunxin that survival requires love, hard work, and 
(sometimes) pain. 
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Many of Cunxin’s early memories revolve around food or—more 
frequently—the lack thereof. Even though both his parents work in 
the fields and the family cultivates crops in their own garden and 
allotment, they can barely scrape together enough to keep everyone 
alive. But rather than making them bitter, this hardship brings them 
closer together, since the only thing they can truly rely on is their 
mutual love and affection. Niang and Dia's strong relationship 
creates a sense of safety and security in the family, even when there 
isn’t enough to eat. 
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Yet again, the incident with the toy car underlines the Li family’s 
abject poverty. Still, despite their limited circumstances, their 
dignity and pride help them create meaningful lives even when 
things feel hopeless, or like—to echo Niang’s words—the gods have 
abandoned them. Cunxin tries to make his mother feel better, 
showing that he’s eager to support his family, too, despite his youth 
age. He seems to recognize that the only way he or any of them will 
survive their hard lives is by supporting one another. 
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Despite the limitations of their circumstances, Niang and Dia make 
a life for their large family largely based on their own ingenuity and 
hard work. They model a work ethic that Cunxin will adopt for 
himself later in life. Still, they have limited resources to work with, 
and just like the half-burned coal, they must work twice as hard to 
survive. 
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n his childish way, Cunxin tries to cheer his niang up with 
stories. Once, one of his brothers earns a goat kid by doing 
some extra work for a neighbor. After Cunxin overhears one of 
his mother’s friends telling her that goats sometimes sneeze 
out worms that have powerful medicinal properties, he tells her 
that their goat has sneezed out just such a worm and eaten it. 
iang tells him that if it happens again, he must capture the 
worm. When he repeats the story too many times, she realizes 
he was making it up. Eventually, the goat dies of starvation. 


People call Niang “that lucky woman with seven sons” and “the 
live treasure,’ and village women frequently come to the house 
to sew, drink tea, and gossip. She earns the nickname “that wild 
girl” too, because she’s comfortable talking with men other 
than Dia, and because she’s open to new ideas. During the 
Cultural Revolution, she joins an evening school, and although 
she never truly learns to read, she memorizes Mao’s sayings 
with zeal. Niang is also feisty. One day when two Red Guards 
drop by in the middle of dinner preparations to quiz her on 
Mao's teachings, she tells them they can quiz her while minding 
the fire and tending the wok. When they stare at her in 
confusion, she hollers that she'll learn whatever they want her 
to, and more—if they spend as much time helping her as they do 
badgering her. 


One cold morning when Cunxin is eight, Niang wakes up 
complaining of dizziness and headache. But still, when she finds 
their water pot frozen solid, she packs up the dirty laundry to 
carry to the stream on Northern Hill for washing. Around noon, 
aneighbor tells Cunxin that Niang fainted on her way home. 
Dia is still at work. Cunxin tries unsuccessfully to find help 
among his uncles and neighbors. Finally, he runs up the road 
himself. Niang and a pile of washed, wet clothes lie on the side 
of the road. He helps her stagger to her feet, but she collapses 
again after a few steps. She tells him to go home and wait for 
Dia’s help, but he finds a neighbor with a bicycle to help first. 
Then he collects the now-muddy laundry. When he finally gets 
home, his aunts are tending to Niang. 


At this time, the village has a barefoot doctor, who prescribes 
iang cheap but ineffective medicines. Chairman Mao 
instituted the barefoot doctor program to address a critical 
hortage of doctors and nurses in the countryside. The 
rogram sends young people to practice medicine in rural areas 
fter they attend a brief training course. For a week, Niang 
tays in bed, burning with fever, while Dia takes on the 
ousehold chores in addition to his work. The family tries to 
upplement the barefoot doctor’s prescriptions with folk 
medicine, and they even grind a bit of precious wheat to make 
nourishing noodle soup for Niang. She recovers but she never 
quite regains her former health. 
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From an early age, Cunxin understands the power of stories to 
influence people and—as in this case—to offer hope in trying times. 
In his childish way, he makes up a story, but it backfires precisely 
because it doesn't reflect reality in a meaningful way. All stories are 
powerful, the book suggests, but only some are useful. And stories 
that don’t help a person to understand their life or direct their 
actions in the world can even be more harmful than helpful. 
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Despite their impoverished circumstances, the Li family find joy in 
the relationships they share with one another and with their 
friends—Niang’s vibrant sewing circle testifies to her power to bring 
people together and to make something out of practically nothing. 
Later, Cunxin will demonstrate a similar aptitude for forging 
supportive networks. The episode with the Red Guards suggests the 
way the Party expects conformity from all its citizens—even its night 
school focuses less on skills like reading and writing than on 
indoctrination. The Red Guards clearly consider proper ideology 
more important than the tasks of survival, like making dinner. Niang 
feistily sets the record straight. 
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Niang works hard in even the most challenging circumstances. But 
while her efforts keep her family afloat, they also take a tremendous 
toll on her body. Her collapse doing household chores speaks to the 
extreme, crippling poverty of Cunxin’s childhood; even when she is 
clearly ill, Niang cannot afford to stop working, because her family 
already survives on such thin margins. Crucially, she needs the love 
and support of her family to recover. 
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The barefoot doctors suggest the book’s jaded perspective on 
Chairman Mao’s rural initiatives. On paper, it makes sense to send 
medical professionals to the underserved countryside. But in 
practice, the ill-conceived program caters far more to Party ideology 
and mythology than reality. It takes credit for sending doctors to the 
countryside without admitting how ill-prepared and under- 
resourced they are to provide actual medical care. In the end, the 
Party’s attempts look flimsy in comparison to the love and nurturing 
support of Dia. 
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Dad performs manual labor in the nearby town of Laoshan. He 
has one of the better-paid in the commune, since he makes 35 
yuan (about $4.20) a month hauling heavy materials on a truck 
crew. Cunxin wishes to be a truck driver someday, but he 

nows that his fate, like millions of others’, most likely lies in 
manual agricultural labor. Neither Niang nor Dia had a formal 
education. But Dia still tells wonderful stories to his sons at 
night. Cunxin looks up to his patient, stoic, good-natured and 
occasionally stubborn father. 


Dia loses truly loses his temper only once, when Cunxin’s 
fourth-oldest brother, Cunsang, earns a bad report card from 
school. Cunsang recruits the three youngest brothers—Cunfar, 
Cunxin, and Jing Tring—to help him disrupt his teacher’s visit. 
While the boys misbehave, their parents apologize profusely. 
And as soon as their guest leaves, Niang orders Dia to kill the 
wicked children. Jing Tring—too young to understand the 
consequences of his actions, according to Niang—gets a pass. 
But Dia beats Cunsang, Cunfar, and Cunxin while Niang pops 
her head in and out of the room, egging him on. The boys learn 
their lesson; they never misbehave like that again. 


Cunxin sees his parents argue only once, after his dia gets 
drunk at a relative’s wedding and Niang embarrasses him by 
sending their sons to collect him. Their argument quickly 
escalates into a shouting match, and then they refuse to speak 
to—or even look at—each other for a full week. Cunxin’s na-na 
tries—and fails—to mediate. Cunxin grows more and more 
anxious over his mother’s sadness during the week of silence, 
and he tries to comfort her when she cries. Eventually, he 
hatches a plan. He waits at the village entrance for Dia to 
return from work, claiming Niang sent him. He thus reminds 
Dia how much Niang loves and cares for him. At home, Dia 
thanks Niang for her concern. They soon discover Cunxin’s 
plot, but by then, they've both forgotten their anger. 


CHAPTER 3: ACOMMUNE CHILDHOOD 


Extreme poverty characterizes Cunxin’s childhood. Once, after 
he and his friends unsuccessfully search a nearby beach for 
clams and oysters, he convinces them to make a detour to a 
nearby airport the Japanese built when they occupied the area 
during the Second World War. It’s abandoned now except for a 
few Liberation Army guards. The boys dig for the half-burned 
coal the Japanese used as filler under the runway. They work 
until they've filled all their baskets. But as they try to sneak 
away, the guards catch sight of them and start shooting into the 
air. The boys drop their baskets and shovels, running for their 
lives. At home, Cunxin tells Cunfar what happened. Cunfar 
drags Cunxin back to the airport to find his shovel and 
basket—which the family cannot afford to replace—only to 
realize that the guards confiscated them. 
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Cunxin’s love and respect for his father emerges clearly in this 
lovingly drawn portrait of a kind, generous, and hard-working man. 
Despite the limitations of poverty and lack of education, Dia gives 
his family the best life he possibly can. And his stories—at least as 
much as his personal example of hard work and caring—give Cunxin 
models for his own behavior and choices as he grows up. 
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Neither of Cunxin’s parents went to school, but he and his brothers 
all get to attend elementary school in their village. One of the more 
effective programs that Mao's Party enacted expanded the primary 
education system in China, especially in rural areas. The 
punishment Cunxin and his brothers receive for taunting Cunsang’s 
teacher teaches a lesson about the importance of working hard as a 
sign of respect—both for oneself and for others. 
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The fight between Niang and Dia unsettles Cunxin because his 
parents’ formerly unshakable relationship provided a bedrock of 
safety in a world of hardship and want. The good humor with which 
his parents eventually return to their partnership offers another 
lesson to young Cunxin. Not only are relationships the most 
important thing in a person’s life, but truly loving relationships are 
resilient: they are able to weather many storms and trials. 
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The coal-digging episode illustrates how hard Cunxin, his family, and 
his peers must work to survive. Often, this means trying to fill in the 
gaps in what the government provides with any resources they can 
find on their own, including unideal materials like half-burned coal. 
Despite the children’s ingenuity, hard work, and perseverance, the 
government—in the form of the soldiers—nevertheless denies them 
the fruit of their own labors. In a system that denies individual 
freedom, even survival depends on the permission of the 
government. 
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During the bitterly cold winters, the Li family suffers lice 
infestations. Although the boys bathe frequently, their quilted 
winter clothes cannot be easily washed, making a cozy home 
for pests. When they're sick, the family relies on folk medicine 
because they cannot afford a real doctor. For severe coughs, 
they eat a snakeskin wrapped around a green onion. Once, to 
treat Cunxin’s swollen glands, a neighbor draws calligraphic 
characters all over his face and says an incantation. 


The boys also get warts. An elderly neighbor, the Wuho Man, 
tells Niang that the best way to treat warts is to wet them on 


the children must remain completely silent on their walk there 
and back. One rainy day, Niang sends Cunxin and Jing Tring to 
the grinder to treat their warts. Cunxin wants to play with his 
friends and he’s afraid his chatterbox brother will ruin the 
treatment. But when they run into his friend Sien Yu’s mother, 
it's Cunxin who forgets to hold his tongue. The boys return 
home and start again; the second time, Jing Tring breaks the 
silence. On their third attempt, they finally make it to the 
grinder and back without uttering a word. A month later, their 
warts are gone. 


But there are moments of joy in Cunxin’s childhood, especially 
at Chinese New Year. Dia, Fourth Uncle and the brothers take 
symbolic gifts to the cemetery for their ancestors. They light 
firecrackers to wake the spirits, then light the way home with 
paper lanterns. The family saves money all year to afford a 
proper New Year’s Eve feast. Each dish has meat or eggs in it. 
Cunxin feels lucky and privileged to share this feast with his 
family. But he does wonder why they can’t spread the rich food 
throughout the year a little more. The meal ends with pork- 
and-cabbage dumplings. The family dedicates one bowl of 
dumplings to the gods and another to their ancestors, even 
though these old traditions are considered threats to 
communist beliefs. After the meal, the family visits friends, 
relatives, and neighbors. And everyone lights homemade 
firecrackers in the streets. 
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Despite their limited resources, Niang works hard to keep her family 
looking respectable and healthy. The Communist takeover in 1949 
promised to raise up the common people, who had been previously 
oppressed by vicious landlords, capitalists, and a rigidly hierarchal 
aristocratic system. Yet, Cunxin’s experiences suggest that it 
couldn't follow through on its own promises. Despite the change in 
government, his family’s living standards remain low. 
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Yet again, the wart story points toward the Lis’ extremely limited 
resources—they cannot afford medical care beyond superstition and 
folk remedies. And it suggests how people clung to the old ways of 
thinking long after the Communist takeover despite the Party’s 
efforts to ensure conformity of thought and action among all 
citizens. The story also illustrates Cunxin's perseverance; despite his 
rising frustration, he and Jing Tring keep trying until they 
successfully complete the task Niang has assigned them. And their 
vanished warts show that their efforts have been rewarded. 
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Despite the suffering that characterizes Cunxin’s childhood, his 
family still makes him feel safe and happy. His culture, with its 
reverence for the dead, encourages him to value his familial 
relationships. And the Chinese New Year festivities emphasize the 
family as a site for exercising generosity and kindness, whether 
that’s in the form of symbolic gifts for the dead or shared meals with 
the living. Cunxin’s question about why the family can’t spread out 
the bounty makes sense from a practical point of view (and the view 
of a half-starved child), but it misses the bigger point that the feast 
offers a rare moment of happiness and hope for better things. 
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Throughout the festival, the Li family visits relatives, including 
Cunxin’s aunties. His youngest auntie and her jovial husband 
are his favorites; Cunxin loves looking at the photographs of his 
uncle, who travels around China for his work. His family is too 
poor to afford pictures. Niang takes her sons to visit Qingdao 
City, where her father and eldest brother live. Cunxin dislikes 
his grandparents’ apartment, which reeks from the building's 
shared toilets and his grandparents’ chain-smoking habits. He 
and his brothers misbehave intentionally, hoping to be sent 
outside, where the air is cleaner. In comparison, their uncle’s 
house three-room apartment (for a family of four) is the height 
of luxury, made possible by his work for the Communist Party. 


Cunxin always feels sad when the last and final night of the 
festival, the “Night of Lights” comes around. Although this 
night sees firework displays in Beijing and other big cities, the 
best people can do in the village is light hand-made candles. 
Chinese New Year is one of Dia’s only breaks, and he the time 
to make kites for Cunxin and his brothers. Cunxin adores 
making and flying kites with Dia, in part because he loves 
hearing Dia’s stories. 


none of Dia’s stories, a frog who lives in a well meets a frog 
rom the land above. The frog in the well describes his world. 
Then the frog from above tells the frog in the well that the 
world above is much bigger than what he can see from the 
well’s confines. The frog in the well, disbelieving the frog from 
above, asks his father about this. His father says it’s true and 
that because their destiny traps them in the limited world of 
the well, it isn’t helpful to think about what they are missing. 
The frog in the well swears he will escape, but his father warns 
him that no well frog has escaped, no matter how hard they try. 
And although the little frog in the well spends his whole life 
trying to escape his cold, dark well, he never can reach the 
world above. 
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Cunxin knows he is like the frog trapped in the well, so he uses 
his kite to send messages to the gods in the heavens. He 
threads paper loops onto his kite string, each representing a 
wish: one for Niang to be happy, one for Dia to stay healthy, and 
one for Cunxin himself to escape the village. Sometimes the 
paper messages get stuck on knots in the kite string and Cunxin 
must shake and jerk the line to get them to ascend. Often, he 
focuses so intently on this task that he’s the last child to leave 
the freezing-cold kite-flying hill. But his hopes keep him warm. 
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Although members of Cunxin’s extended family are better off than 
the Lis in terms of living standards, it’s clear from the New Year’s 
round of visits that no one is living an extravagant life. The general 
standards of living are low, even for those who work for the Party. In 
Cunxin’s experience, then, the Party under Chairman Mao fails 
utterly to follow through on its promises to elevate the needs of the 
common people after centuries of oppression. 


The insinuation that Beijing can afford fireworks for its celebrations 
while the village can barely scrape together enough candles hints 
that the Chinese Communist Party abuses its citizens by limiting 
their opportunities and resources. Still, Cunxin finds happiness in 
the time he spends with his family, despite the struggles they face. 
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The story of the frog in the well sticks with Cunxin—and his 
brothers—throughout their lives; it will recur at key moments 
throughout the later chapters of the book. In essence, it describes a 
world like the one Cunxin lives in, a world where some people are 
limited by luck and circumstance to live difficult lives, while 
opportunity grants others access to a broader, brighter world. The 
frog father encourages his son—and by extension, Cunxin—to find 
happiness within the limits of his circumstances because escape is 
next to impossible. No matter how much effort the little frog puts 
into jumping and hopping, without some sort of extra help—some 
opportunity to propel him toward the surface—he will never escape 
the well. 
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Despite understanding the moral of Dia’s story—that he should 
learn to live with his life as it is rather than yearning for something 
better—Cunxin cannot stop himself. Standing on the hill and 
sending prayers up his kite strings into heaven, Cunxin shows 
readers who he is and what he values. He loves and cares for his 
family, he longs to escape the well of poverty and need. and he will 
persevere even when doing so is difficult and uncomfortable. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE SEVEN OF US 


Cunxin and his brothers grow up with strong emotional bonds. 
Their dia has an especially strong bond with his fourth-oldest 
brother, Cunxin’s Fourth Uncle, too. Because Fourth Uncle and 
his wife could not have children of their own, Niang and Dia let 
them adopt one of their sons, Cunmao, when he was a toddler. 
When Cunmao discovers the truth many years later, he 
confronts Niang. Cunxin overhears him demanding to know 
why he was separated from the family and begging to come 
home. Niang tells him to be grateful; his adoptive parents love 
him and, as their only son, he has far more to eat in their house 
than he would with his birth family. Without admitting what he 
heard, from that day forward, Cunxin considers Cunmao a 
brother, not a cousin. 


Cunxin’s eldest brother, Cuncia, is 13 years older, and he leaves 
to work for Communist Party as it imposes Chinese culture in 
Tibet. Cunxin’s second-oldest brother, Cunyuan longs to follow 
his brother to Tibet, but the family needs his salary, and Niang 
needs a daughter-in-law to help with the housework. So, over 
Cunyuan’s objections, they arrange his marriage to a girl froma 
nearby village. Cunxin’s fourth-oldest brother, Cunsang is a 
ind-hearted, hard-working boy. His grades aren't the best, 
likely due to the accident when he was a baby. Cunxin is closest 
to his fifth-oldest brother, Cunfar. Because he’s older, Cunfar 
always wins when they wrestle, but Cunxin usually wins when 
they race because Cunfar has asthma. Cunfar protects Cunxin 
from bullies, but also sometimes steals food from the family 
wok and blames it on the notoriously hungry Cunxin. 


Cunxin grows up running and playing in the streets of the 
commune with his brothers and other boys. They roughhouse 
and play games with improvised equipment. Once, during a 
round of hide and seek, Cunxin topples from the courtyard wall 
into a pot of fermented millet chaff which the family keeps as 
pig food. Luckily, Cunsang looks out the window in time to see 
Cunxin’s feet waving from the pot and rescue him from 
suffocation. Cunxin roams outdoors all year round. He loves 
playing in the snow in the winter and swimming near the dam in 
the summer. One summer, he nearly drowns there, but luckily 
one of his older cousins saves him. Treats are rare; he once 
borrows money from Na-na for a popsicle, then sells scraps to 
repay what he used. He continues to sell scraps until he has 
enough to buy Niang fermented bean curd. 
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Cunmao’s adoption marks a rupture of the all-important family 
bonds among the Lis. But paradoxically, it also demonstrates 
immense love. Niang and Dia love Fourth Uncle and Fourth Aunt 
enough to help them have a family of their own. And they love 
Cunmao enough to know that he will have a better life ina 
household with more resources to go around. This moment also 
recalls (and anticipates) times when other members of the family 
make sacrifices and efforts on behalf of others, like when Na-na 
saved Cunsang from dying of exposure and when Fourth Aunt saved 
Cunxin’s life by treating his infected burn. 


The Li boys all have responsibilities and roles to play, both in their 
immediate family and within the Chinese Communist Party. At this 
moment, it seems as if Cuncia has, unlike the little frog in the story, 
escaped the well of Qingdao; readers will have to wait until the very 
end to learn what he thinks about his experience in the Party. 
Cunyuan, however, cannot escape the claims of familia 
responsibility. Because they are significantly younger, Cunsang, 
Cunfar, and Cunxin have few responsibilities outside of school. But 
they take care of one another, providing love and support to survive 
a frequently hard life. 


Apart from his family, what Cunxin seems to appreciate most about 
his childhood is the degree of freedom he enjoys roaming around the 
countryside, playing, and exploring with his friends. In lieu of 
material possessions, Cunxin still feels rich in experience, self- 
possession, and freedom. Throughout it all, he remains linked to his 
family, which provides him with emotional support and physical 
safety. And when he can, he repays their love as best he can, like 
when he treats Niang to special food. 
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On hot summer nights, adults like the Wuho Man entertain the 
children with stories. Cunxin’s favorite concerns a cricket. 
After an ancient emperor demands crickets from the whole 
empire, a boy named Brave Hero falls ill while searching for one 
in the woods. His parents find him unconscious with a tiny 
cricket in his hand. They bring both home, then offer the 
cricket—which they call Brave Hero after their unconscious 
son—to the emperor’s guards as tribute. The guards laugh at 
the underwhelming cricket, until it kills a rooster with one blow. 
Brave Hero quickly becomes the emperor’s favorite fighting 
cricket. Meanwhile, the boy lies, still breathing but still 
unconscious, in his family’s home. Then one day, the cricket 
mysteriously disappears from his cage at the imperial palace. 
Far away, the little boy miraculously recovers. He sent his 
fighting spirit into the cricket to save his family. 


But Cunxin’s life isn’t all fun and games; there are serious 
political upheavals afoot too. His three oldest brothers become 
involved with the Red Guards. People in the village—including 
its formerly respected leader—are accused of being 
counterrevolutionaries. Counterrevolutionaries are subjected 
to public humiliation, paraded through town in dunce’s caps 
with blackboards listing their crimes hanging around their 
necks. At these rallies, people jeer and shout propaganda 
slogans like “Knock down and kill the capitalists!” Cunxin 
attends many rallies and listens to the Red Guards brag about 

illing class enemies, intellectuals, and anyone else who might 
pose a threat to the Communist Party. 


At one rally, Cunxin listens to Red Guards read out the 
sentences for 15 convicted landlords, factory owners, and 
counterrevolutionaries before loading them onto a truck. 
Despite the adults’ warnings, Cunxin and some of his friends 
follow the truck to a nearby field where the accused line up 
against a mud wall. Some of them scream out their innocence 
and beg for mercy while a voice counts to three. Then shots 
ring out, and all of the men fall to the ground, dead. Cunxin 
screams and runs home, wishing he had listened to the adults. 
The sight of the execution haunts his dreams for a long time 
afterward. 
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This section introduces another story and another important 
metaphor that Cunxin and his brothers will use to understand the 
world and their place in it. Cricket fighting provides inexpensive 
entertainment for the village children. It—and the story—also 
provides a pointed reminder that the world can be a harsh place 
and that a person needs a strong fighting spirit to survive. Although 
Cunxin is still very young at this point, the story of a “brave hero” 
leaving his family and then returning one day as if by a miracle 
provides a framework he will later use to understand events in his 
own life. 
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Cunxin’s childhood coincides with the Cultural Revolution, a period 
of social and political upheaval as the Chinese Communist Party 
worked to purge allegedly Western and capitalist elements of 
society and as Chairman Mao ousted his rivals within the Party. 
Primarily a youth-centered movement, it’s not surprising that 
Cunxin’s eldest brothers become involved. The public shaming 
involved in punishing so-called counterrevolutionaries points 
toward the social control and pressure to conform exerted by the 
Party. Those who failed to conform were ostracized, and their fate 
offered a stark warning to everyone else: conform or face serious 
consequences. Yet, it remains an open question what threat the 
respected village leader could possibly pose to the Party or its goals. 
Thus, the book suggests that the point of these rallies lies less in 
ideological purity than social control. 


The public execution of Cunxin’s neighbors shows the lengths to 
which the Chinese Communist Party and those it has enabled will 
go to ensure conformity to Party ideology. Historically, many of 
those executed during the Cultural Revolution were, in fact, 
convicted outside of the criminal court system and denied the right 
to defend themselves. The lesson Cunxin learns from the public 
execution is clear: only conformity and obedience can guarantee life 
and safety in communist China. 
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CHAPTER 5: NA-NA 


One day when Cunxin is eight, he tries to cook lunch. While 
lifting the wok cover to check on the food, he stumbles from a 
stool, burning his face on the edge of the wok and smashing all 
six of the family’s new brand plates in the fall. He sneaks next 
door to Na-na’s house to ask for help. She promises to take care 
of the situation. After all, she says, he broke the plates trying to 
help, so he certainly doesn’t deserve to be punished for it. She 
tells him to stay at her house and eat her lunch while she goes 
next door to smooth things over. Later, Cunxin learns that she 
told Niang the whole story—but with herself as the culprit 
instead of him. He slips next door and plants a big kiss on her 
bony cheek to thank her. 


One year later, Na-na dies. The family holds a traditional, three- 
day vigil over her body. When Cunxin asks why they do this, 
Cunmao says it’s in case she comes back to life, and he tells a 
story about an old couple whose disrespectful son and 
daughter-in-law cared for them poorly. When another relative 
snuck them hard-boiled eggs, the man ate his too quickly and 
choked. The son and daughter-in-law arranged a hasty and 
cheap burial for him after just one night of vigil. But when local 
tomb robbers dug up the old man’s coffin, having heard he was 
buried with precious jewelry, they discovered he wasn't dead 
after all. And that’s why everybody waits three days to bury a 
body. Cunxin asks Cunyuan, too, who says the vigil allows 
distant relatives enough time to come to the funeral. Cunxin 
likes Cunmao’s story better, even if it leaves many questions 
unanswered. 


Na-na firmly believed in an afterlife, so she asked Niang and Dia 
to make sure that she was properly—and traditionally—buried. 
The family commissions a carpenter to make a special coffin, 
carved with birds, flowers, trees, and waters, and youngest 
auntie’s husband paints it. But getting permission for a 
traditional burial is difficult because the Communist Party 
disdains burial traditions and other religious beliefs; they want 
people to be cremated. Family members lobby all levels of 
commune leadership. While no one wants to take responsibility 
for granting permission, no one says “no,’ either. The 
uneral—the last traditional one the village will ever 
have—proceeds as Na-na wished. 
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Cunxin’s family teaches him the value of hard work, and he pitches 
in from a young age. Unluckily, in this instance, his efforts backfire, 
causing more harm than the good he was attempting to do. Still, 
because his family is a place of love and safety, Na-na steps in to 
help. Her actions contrast markedly with the wider world of 
Cunxin’s experience, where mistakes are punished visibly and 
sometimes violently—remember, he’s just described witnessing 
public executions. 


@ 66 


Perhaps taking a hint from Dia, Cunmao uses stories to help himself 
and others, like Cunxin, understand the world. Although Cunyuan 
actually answers the question, his explanation is less emotionally 
satisfying than Cunmac’s story. This story conveys important truths 
and morals, teaching Cunxin the importance of listening to his 
elders and that selfishness and greed are rarely rewarded. 
Meanwhile, this scene emphasizes how vigils and proper burials 
allow surviving family members to show honor, love, and respect 
towards the departed. 
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Na-na clung to her beliefs even after the Communist Party’s ascent, 
betraying an individualistic streak which her grandson Cunxin 
shares despite the Party’s efforts to stamp it out. The family’s 
willingness to face punishment for holding a traditional burial shows 
their love for Na-na. Although she suffered in life, Na-na’s belief that 
she will be rewarded in the afterlife brings her comfort and 
symbolically limits the Party’s right to dictate her circumstances. 
While the Party can control her actions, it can’t control her beliefs. 
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Na-na’s daughters wash her body and dress her in the special 
clothes she made in preparation for the afterlife. The 
commune’s best calligrapher makes a paper nameplate to sit 
atop the coffin as a temporary marker so that Na-na’s spirit will 
always know where it belongs. The family make clay models of 
people, a horse, and a cow—representing food and servants for 
the afterlife—to place in the grave. On the first and second 
nights of the vigil and early on the morning of the third day, the 
family walks to a temporary temple (the Red Guards destroyed 
the old one) to ask the local god to grant Na-na a happy 
afterlife. On the day of the funeral, the male family members 
carry the body to the gravesite, while the women stay at home, 
weeping ceremonially and preparing the feast. 


The funeral is very expensive, but it’s also very impressive. 
Relatives come from near and far to participate. Cunxin has 
never heard so much crying and has never seen Dia cry before 
this moment. Cunxin’s heart breaks as they begin to fill Na-na’s 
grave with dirt and he realizes he will never see her again. He 
and the rest of his family wear a scrap of white fabric, 
symbolizing mourning, for a full year afterward. Dia, Fourth 
Uncle, and other family members frequently visit Na-na’s grave 
with symbolic gifts. 


One month after Na-na’s funeral, Niang suddenly falls ill. On 
the second night, Na-na appears in her dreams, accusing the 
family of failing to care for her body. Niang tells her sewing 
circle friends about the dream. One offers to perform a test to 
determine whether it was really Na-na or an evil spirit. When 
the test indicates that Na-na is, indeed, in trouble, Niang sends 
Cunxin and two of his brothers to check on the grave. They find 
that an animal has been digging at it, and they patch up the hole 
as best they can. Later, when Dia comes home, Niang sends him 
to make sure the grave is secure and to offer Na-na gifts. Once 
she’s sure Na-na has been appeased, she tells family about her 
dream, which becomes a frequent topic of discussion in the 
family. 


CHAPTER 6: CHAIRMAN MAO’S CLASSROOM 


Cunxin starts school one year after Na-na’s death—a year later 
than usual because the school doesn’t have enough room for all 
the students. He doesn’t want his carefree childhood days to 
end, but Niang dresses him in clean clothes, hands hima 
handmade schoolbag, and sends him off with a reminder to 
work hard and maintain the Li family reputation. He starts 
school in an abandoned house which the village has set aside as 
an overflow classroom. Under the direction of Teacher Song 
Ciayang, the students spend their first day of school cleaning 
out the filthy, drafty, and run-down building. They fashion rustic 
desks and hang portraits of Communist Party Chairman Mao 
and Vice Chairman Lin Biao on the walls. 
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The traditional Chinese burial practices—like the traditional 
wedding practice described in the Prologue—emphasize familial 
bonds. Na-na’s children prepare her body and her coffin for the 
grave. They telegraph their grief and loss through loud weeping. 
Readers should recall the annual New Year's tradition of inviting the 
spirits of dead ancestors to return home for a visit: Na-na may no 
longer remain with her family in physical form, but the burial 
practices emphasize that her spirit will always remain tethered in 
some meaningful way to her family and her home. 
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Na-na’s death has the power to bring the family closer together, 
including distant relatives who have come from far away to pay 
their respects. Likewise, the matching white garments proclaim to 
the world—no matter how much the Party wants loyalty to its 
ideology to surpass familial bonds—that the Lis prioritize family 
over the Party. 
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Naing’s illness suggests, just as the funeral rites and New Year’s 
traditions do, that the line between life and death is thin and 
permeable. Na-na’s relationship with her family changes with her 
death, but ultimately their fates remain linked. And through the 
repeated story of Niang’s illness, Cunxin and his brothers learn 
another important lesson about the responsibility they have to 
honor their ancestors, both living and dead. 
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Throughout the earliest chapters of the book, Cunxin has 
demonstrated an awareness of the way personal circumstances like 
poverty and Party restrictions limit his and others’ opportunities. 
Going to school represents both his first formal encounter with the 
Party apparatus and, concurrently, his first major loss of freedom. 
He can no longer explore the world around him—now, he must sit 
still in the classroom and absorb his lessons quietly. He resists this, a 
detail that reinforces his yearning for freedom as an essential part of 
his nature. 
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The second day begins with Teacher Song’s effusive praise for 
Chairman Mao. Each student must have a copy of Mao’s Red 
Book and bring it to school every day. When the students open 
their language textbooks, they find a colorful portrait of 
Chairman Mao on the first page. Beneath, a line of characters 
spells out “Long, long live Chairman Mao.’ Teacher Song copies 
this onto the board, but she goes so fast Cunxin can't follow the 
sequence of strokes. When she tells the children to copy the 
characters into their notebooks, he realizes he doesn’t even 
now how to hold his pencil. To his great embarrassment, 
Teacher Song must help him draw the characters. 


Cunxin and his friends long to be outside. The hours pass at an 
excruciatingly slow pace punctuated by brief and infrequent 
breaks. Cunxin cannot pay attention. When he hears a bird 
chirping on the windowsill, his attention flies outside to join it. 
Cunxin has always loved birds, envying their freedom and 
grace. He remembers one of his dia’s stories, in which a hunter 
who understands the birds’ language befriends a bird. They 
work together to find food, but when the hunter gets greedy 
and stops giving the bird its share, the bird frames him for 
murder. A local judge sentences the hunter to death. He saves 
himself when he proves he can understand the birds’ language, 
but he learns his lesson about keeping his promises. When 
Teacher Song leads the students in propaganda songs, Cunxin 
focuses again; it’s the only part of the day he likes. 


After school, Cunxin and his friends head for the stream, where 
they find another group of boys, led by Yang Ping. Yang Ping’s 
father once kicked Cuncia from behind in a fight. Although Yang 
Ping’s grandmother apologized and tried to make up with the 
Lis, Cunxin holds a familial grudge—at least at first. By the end 
of their first afternoon of roughhousing on the banks of the 
stream with their gangs, he and Yang Ping have become fast 
friends. One afternoon as they wrestle, Yang Ping falls and 
breaks his arm. Cunxin doesn’t tell Niang and Dia, afraid that 
they will be bankrupt if Yang Ping’s parents ask them to pay the 
hospital bills. When they find out, they chide him for his 
secrecy. They remind him that their dignity is more important 
than money and that they will borrow any money necessary to 
maintain it. 
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Teacher Song's approach to lessons emphasizes conformity and 
acceptance rather than intellectual curiosity or personal 
development; she writes the characters on the board for the 
children to copy rather than showing them how to form them by 
themselves. This suggests a belief that how one develops is less 
important than one’s ultimate ability to conform to the social 
expectations of the Party. Additionally, the lesson—ostensibly about 
the Chinese language—sounds more like propaganda that 
education, reinforcing the Party’s desire to control the thoughts and 
lives of its citizens. 


The classroom represents Cunxin’s first real loss of freedom—not 
just because he’s not roaming around the village and playing with 
his friends, but also because of the curriculum’s emphasis on Party 
ideology. It's fitting, then, that the book introduces the symbol of 
birds when Cunxin is sitting in his classroom. Birds are Cunxin’s 
favorite animals, and they are also an important symbol of freedom 
in the book. The story about the hunter doesn’t seem to connect to 
Cunxin’s experiences at school. But does provide readers with 
important insights into what he values: hard work and behaving 
honorably in relationships. 
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In this moment, Cunxin finds himself caught between competing 
impulses: on the one hand, his naturally gregarious character 
encourages him to make friends wherever he goes. On the other, his 
loyalty to his family and his brothers suggests that he should avoid 
anyone he perceives as an enemy. In befriending Yang Ping he makes 
the important discovery that he can have both family loyalty and 
the freedom to make his own choices. The lecture he receives from 
his parents reinforces the moral of the bird legend he recalled at 
school: honor and respect depend on honesty, among other things. 
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nthe spring of his first year of school, Cunxin acquires his one 
and only pet, a bird he traps by the stream. He names her 
Beautiful River Treasure, and he keeps her at home in a cage. 
He tells everyone—but mostly himself—that her constant 
singing means she’s happy, not that she longs to escape and 
return to the wild. He brings her nice fat worms to eat. But she 
wastes away and dies. At first, he blames his family for killing 
her, but deep down he knows it’s his fault for taking her from 
the wild and imprisoning her. He fashions a beautiful coffin and 
buries her near the stream bank, full of tearful apologies. 


Eventually, the new students move to the proper school. 
Cunxin is an indifferent student, prone to daydreaming during 
the long, boring, and propaganda-laden lessons. But he does 
well enough academically and socially to earn himself a spot as 
a Little Red Scarf Guard—the precursor organization to the 
Red Guards. And by the end of his second year, he has become 
vice-captain of his class. Around this time, the schools begin 
seriously studying the inspiring story of Lei Feng, ahumble 
soldier in Mao’s Liberation Army who did many inspiring deeds 
for the glory of Communist Party. The students try to emulate 
Lei’s examples—or use them as excuses to avoid doing their real 
work. Cunxin adopts Lei’s spirit of “forgetting himself to help 
others” as his own. He tries to do at least one kind deed each 
day, which he records in his diary. 


The Lei Feng campaign is just one of many propaganda 
programs foisted on the school by Chairman Mao and the 
Communist Party. The students memorize Mao’s latest 
writings and often stage rallies and parades during which they 
chant political slogans. After Lin Biao, the Party’s vice- 
chairman, dies in a suspicious plane crash, another propaganda 
campaign seeks to posthumously discredit him. It claims that he 
planned a coup and was about to assassinate Chairman Mao. 
Thus, Cunxin, his classmates, and his brothers greet the news 
of Lin’s death with relief rather than sorrow, and the campaign 
reaffirms their devotion to their beloved Chairman. But 
although Cunxin and his brothers talk of nothing else at dinner 
that night, Niang and Dia remain unimpressed. Distant politics 
matter little when they can barely feed their family. 
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The fate of the bird Cunxin traps recalls the story of the frog in the 
well. Caught and imprisoned in a cage from which she cannot 
escape, forced to conform to Cunxin’s ideal of the perfect pet, 
Beautiful River Treasure eventually succumbs to her despair. 
Cunxin’s tears reflect his guilt over the bird’s death as well as his 
dawning awareness that he, too, is trapped in a cage—only his cage 
is made of poverty and the oppressive regime of the Chinese 
Communist Party. 


Cunxin struggles to pay attention to classes that bore him—a theme 
that will recur later in his life as well. But, ina testament to his 
innate talents, he nevertheless gains positive attention from his 
peers and teachers. The Lei Feng campaign yet again points to the 
power of stories to help people understand the world and their 
place in it. In this case, the Chinese Communist Party published Lei 
Feng’s writings as part of a propaganda campaign designed to show 
people how the Party expected them to behave. By Cunxin’s 
account, however, it had a truly positive impact on his life, anyway, 
making him more aware of and willing to help meet the needs of 
others. 
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The various propaganda campaigns Cunxin describes all point 
toward the brainwashing and the control the Chinese Communist 
Party exerted over the populace, especially as Chairman Mao 
worked to reconsolidate his waning power during the Cultural 
Revolution. Although confusion and mystery surround the events of 
Lin's death to this day, modern Western consensus suggests that he 
was unlikely to have planned the attempted coup and assassination 
of which he was accused. But Mao and the Party members loyal to 
him successfully used Lin’s death—and the stories they told about 
it—to fan the flames of the Chinese people’s devotion. Or at least, 
they tried to—Niang’s and Dia’s reactions suggest that some people 
remained unmoved by political dramas, rejecting these incidents as 
attempted distractions from the Party’s missteps and the misery it 
caused families like theirs. 
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n Cunxin’s second year at school, the students learn to write 
another slogan, “Kill, crush Liu Shaoqi, Deng Xiaoping and the 
class enemies,’ even though Liu has been dead and Deng has 
been in exile for two years already. The students start to add 
the names of their classmates to the list, and soon a lot of 
Zhangs, Lis, Wangs, and Zhous are mixed in with the Lius and 
the Dengs. But one day, an education official sees some graffiti 
which says “Kill, crush, Mao, Zhu, and Lai,’ and this kickstarts 
both a full investigation and a commune-wide episode of mass 
hysteria. Police officers interrogate each student, and 
although—or perhaps because—they fail to identify any 
counterrevolutionaries, they frequently patrol the commune 
afterward. 


Around this time, Cunxin discovers half of a foreign book 
translated into Chinese lying in a trash heap. He picks it up with 
the intention of using it as toilet paper, but after reading the 
first page, he’s hooked on the story of a rich Chicago steel 
baron’s love affair with a young woman. He hides his treasure 
in a drawer, reading and rereading it many times without 
realizing the danger it poses to him and his family. The freedom 
the characters possess in their Western society seems 
impossible and intoxicating. Most of the stories available to him 
are propaganda pieces—plays, books, operas, ballets, and 
movies licensed by the Communist Party. 


ovies are arare treat. Once or twice a year Qingdao 
Propaganda Bureau workers come to the village and set up a 
makeshift movie theater. People camp out overnight to secure 
the best seats. Every movie leaves Cunxin an emotional wreck, 
so deeply do they inspire him to follow Mao and to model 
himself on revolutionary heroes. Beijing Opera films fire 
Cunxin’s imagination with their acrobatics and fight scenes 
since they come as close as anything to the banned Kung Fu 
stories some of the village elders still tell the children. He 
nurses a secret dream of becoming an opera singer, but he 
knows his future lies in working the commune’s fields. 
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Cunxin describes yet another propaganda campaign designed to 
indoctrinate the students with the version of Party ideology that 
Mao and his closest advisors most wanted to encourage. One of the 
reasons Mao instigated the Cultural Revolution was to shore up his 
waning power and to purge his perceived enemies and rivals within 
the Party, including Lin Biao, Liu Shaoqi, and Deng Xiaoping. Cunxin 
wonders what the point of criticizing people who have already been 
punished (or killed) is. The book’s critical portrayal of the Party's 
propaganda and indoctrination efforts suggests that the point of 
such maneuvers is to keep the people's attention away from the 
Party’s failures and missteps by giving them other enemies to target. 
The degree to which the Party feels threatened by any dissent 
becomes apparent in the mass hysteria that follows the revelation 
of the anonymous—and, the book suggests, possibly 
accidental—graffiti. 
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Cunxin’s first taste of the West arrives when he is still a child, in the 
unexpected form of a translated book. Crucially, this book, 
untouched by the Party’s ideology, gives Cunxin a taste of the 
sweetest thing in America: freedom. Although it will be many years 
before he sets foot outside of China, he already intuitively 
understands the limitations the Party imposes on everyone and 
everything. 


Around the same time that he first starts imagining what life in a 
Western country might be like, Cunxin also encounters another 
force that will exert a powerful influence on his life: the world of 
Chinese Communist Party-sponsored arts. Although these pieces 
are just as propagandistic as Cunxin’s textbooks, they touch his 
emotions much more deeply, thanks to their combination of story 
and artistry. And, although he instinctively yearns for freedom, he’s 
nevertheless touched by their celebration of Party ideology. 
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CHAPTER 7: LEAVING HOME 


During Cunxin’s third year at school, representatives from the 
Party-sponsored Beijing Dance Academy come to audition 
children from the village. At Teacher Song's suggestion, one 
representative (later identified as Chen Leung) selects Cunxin. 
nthe school headmaster’s frigid office, the representatives 
order the children to strip to their underwear, only to discover 
that Cunxin is the only child wearing any. All the selected 


the representatives wrench their bodies into uncomfortable 
positions. This causes Cunxin agony, but, determined to 
maintain his pride and dignity, he grits his teeth and refuses to 
scream like some of the other children. Only one 
boy—Cunxin—and one girl make it to the next round of 
auditions. 


Niang and Dia pay little attention at first, certain that no one in 
their family has that much artistic talent. Cunxin’s friends tease 
him. But he’s secretly excited: this may be his chance to escape 
his deep well. The poses of the second audition—at the 
commune level—are harder and more painful than the first. 
Cunxin grits his teeth and smiles through it all, even though the 
representatives tear both his hamstrings in the process. He 
proceeds through country, city, and provincial auditions, 
although at one audition the scar on his arm nearly disqualifies 
him. The representatives test the children’s knowledge of 
music and Party ideology. They also examine their family 
histories, disqualifying whose ancestors in the past three 
generations were wealthy or educated. 


Days and weeks pass without word from Beijing, and Cunxin’s 
hopes dim. He wishes he could cut off his scarred arm, 
convinced it cost him his chance. But then, an entourage of 
village, commune, county, and city Party officials descend on 
the Li family home one day with the tremendous news that Li 
Cunxin has been selected to attend Madame Mao’s Beijing 
Dance Academy. Niang tells Cunxin how happy it makes her 
that he will escape their hard, impoverished life. It’s an 
incredible opportunity: Cunxin is one of just 15 students hand- 
picked from the more than 70 million people living in his 
province. Soon it seems like everyone in the village is stopping 
by to congratulate him and speculate about what his new life 
will be like. 
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Although subsequent events in the book will show—in great 
detail—how much hard work and personal effort it takes for Cunxin 
to succeed in the world of Chinese ballet, his efforts would mean 
nothing without this initial opportunity, which comes to him as if by 
chance. Neither Teacher Song nor the book ever provides a rationale 
for why she pointed Cunxin out to Chen Leung. The discovery in the 
headmaster’s office that only Cunxin has any underwear points yet 
again to the general and crushing poverty of the village. But it also 
points to his niang’s love and hard work; despite all that she and her 
family suffer, she still makes sure that they stay clean and neatly 
dressed. 


@ 6 oO 


At this point, Cunxin has neither the knowledge nor the experience 
to “try hard” in the conventional sense, although the auditions do 
involve an immense amount of psychological and physical effort on 
his part. The instructors’ auditions preview the academy’s methods 
in ways that point back to one of the book's central complaints 
about the Chinese Communist Party, especially under the 
leadership of Chairman Mao and Madame Mao. In the book’s view, 
the Party and its leaders harm people in their efforts to make 
everyone conform to their ideology. Those who can't be made to fit 
into the Party’s—or the dance academy’s—mode, are cast aside. 
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Cunxin endured the pain and suffering of the auditions hoping that 
they would give him the boost he needs to escape his life. He hopes 
to be different from the little frog who never reaches the big, surface 
world despite all his frenzied jumping. And, ultimately, he receives 
the opportunity to escape in the form of an invitation to attend 
Madame Mao’s political and artistic academy. The scale of his good 
luck is hard to fathom. 
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Cuncia comes home from for Chinese New Year, a joyous time 
marred only by an accident with a firecracker that nearly tears 
off one of Cunxin’s fingers. His family splurges on a tetanus 
shot, not wanting him to get sick and lose his opportunity. On 
the night of his last dinner at home, however, Cunxin is too sad 
at the thought of leaving his family that he can barely eat. He 
escapes the house and wanders the dark streets. He tells 
himself he should be happy, and in a way, he is. But sadness and 
worries about how lonely he will feel in Beijing overwhelm him. 
Later, when he climbs into bed next to Jing Tring, he wishes he 
could tuck his family into a pocket and take them with him. In 
the morning, when he and Cuncia set out for the train station, 
he bursts into uncontrollable tears. 


Early the next morning, Cunxin boards a train for the first time 
in his life. He watches Cuncia disappear into the crowd through 
tearful eyes. The train quickly speeds into a land of unfamiliar 
sights and even smells. At the halfway point of the journey, the 
students descend from the train to stretch their legs. The 
worldlier city children buy themselves treats while the rural 
kids, like Cunxin, watch. Back on the train, the students are 
allowed to visit the dining car—usually open to Party officials 
only—because of their affiliation with the Beijing Dance 
Academy. There, they devour five courses in quick 
succession—richer and more flavorful food than Cunxin has 
ever eaten at once. 


At the Beijing train station, the press and chaos of the crowd 

separates Cunxin from his group. A kind, Lei Feng-like soldier 
helps him find the Beijing Dance Academy bus. To be helpful, 
Cunxin turns to close the door after he boards. But it closes 
itself when the driver pushes a button. Surprised, Cunxin 
stumbles back and falls to the floor. Everyone laughs. On the 
floor, Cunxin considers the first cruel and impoverished 11 
years of his life. Even in that deep, dark well, a tiny seed of hope 
in his heart kept him going. Now it takes root, promising him 
that everything will be all right in the end. As scary as it is to 
leave his Niang and Dia behind, he knows Beijing is his chance 
to escape the well. He won't look back. He picks himself up off 
the bus floor and calmly takes his seat. 
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Although Cunxin recognizes the momentous good luck that has 
offered him a chance to escape his life of poverty and hunger, he still 
hesitates when he thinks about leaving the only home he’s ever 
known and—more importantly—his family’s love and support. They 
are the only thing of value that he has had, and they have helped 
him not just to survive his childhood, but to do it with his head held 
high. He owes everything to them, even this opportunity, since they 
have taught him to work hard and show the respect that have 
earned him positive attention from his teachers. 
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As Cunxin travels from Qingdao to Beijing, the changes in the 
countryside match his voyage from a life of rural poverty and 
hardship to the relatively privileged life he will enjoy in Beijing. The 
children from urban centers seem more privileged than Cunxin and 
the other rural children, suggesting yet again that life is unfairly 
difficult for China’s rural population, no matter what Party 
propaganda says to the contrary. And the fact that the Party 
officials’ dining car has nicer food implies that they take advantage 
of their position to abuse the labor of the poorer classes, despite 
their harsh rhetoric against landlords for similar abuses in the past. 


Cunxin’s early experiences in Beijing highlight how outmoded his 
rural childhood really is. People in the cities have access to modern 
conveniences that he can barely imagine. Nothing was mechanized 
or modernized: his family barely had electricity to power their lights. 
Things in China, he begins to realize, aren't as glorious as the Party 
has taught him to believe, especially for peasants like himself. The 
significance of escaping the well becomes ever clearer as he 
compares the life he’s heading toward to the life he’s leaving behind. 
Even though this involves leaving his beloved family, it’s clear that 
their love continues to inspire and uplift Cunxin as he begins to take 
responsibility for himself. 
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CHAPTER 8: FEATHER IN A WHIRLWIND 


Although Cunxin feels homesick, the thrill of being in Beijing 
buoys his emotions for a while. Beijing is the home of Chairman 
Mao and the seat of the Communist Party, and now he—a little 
country boy—is there too! The sheer size and scale of the city 
impresses him: there are more people, vehicles, and bicycles 
thronging the streets than he could have imagined in one place. 
The bus takes the students to Tiananmen Square, where Mao 
declared the birth of the People’s Republic of China on October 
1, 1949. They step out, and at a word from their “political 
head’”—a Party official in military uniform—guards usher them 
into the protected space in front of the Gate of Heavenly Peace 
to pose for a photograph. 


But after Cunxin gets back on the bus, he begins to feel 
insecure. Although he’s dreamed of this magnificent city his 
whole life, he feels like an unworthy, out-of-place peasant boy. 
On the 120-mile trip to the Beijing Dance Academy, located in 
arural village called Zhuxingzhuang, the children sing 
propaganda songs. Finally, the bus pulls through the gate of the 
Central 5-7 Performing and Arts University. The political heads 
explain that “5-7” refers to aspeech Madame Mao gave on May 
7, 1970, encouraging artists and intellectuals to engage with 
the peasant, working, and soldering classes. Afterward, the 
Party put her in charge of anew University designed to achieve 
her vision. 


The teachers assign the students to dorms with the luxuries of 
running water and individual beds, things Cunxin has never had 


before. He unpacks hi 
his niang’s handmade 
the students for orien 
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Director Wang, greets the new students and congratulates 
them on their luck, explaining that their chances of being 
selected were one in one billion. He says they'll study ballet and 
other traditional Chinese arts as well as national and 
international history and geography. They'll also study Madame 

ao’s Art Philosophy. This curriculum will prepare the students 
to be revolutionary guards who wield their dance like a weapon 
in the service of Chairman Mao and the Party. Cunxin finds 
Director Wang's speech about the relationship of art and 
politics inspiring but confusing. 
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Cunxin has always depended on his family’s ingenuity to make up 
for the deficiencies of the Party's governance. Yet, he retains an 
almost wholly positive view of the Party and Chairman Mao, thanks 
to their indoctrination and brainwashing. Still, he starts to notice 
evidence of social inequity, for example, the fact that city residents 
live more comfortable lives, on average, than rural peasants. And 
the closer a person gets to Chairman and Madame Mao—for 
instance, by attending her dance academy—the less the normal 
rules—or difficulties—apply to them. 


The fact that Cunxin worries more about his unworthiness to be in 
Beijing than why Beijing is so much nicer than Qingdao points to the 
indoctrination that has taught him never to entertain a single doubt 
about the Party or its motives and decisions. It seems obvious that 
disparities exist in this socialist society, but Cunxin either cannot or 
will not see them as such—at least not yet. He himself is about to 
become another tool in the Party's hands as he joins an academy 
premised on Madame Mao’s idea that controlling the arts is another 
key step toward ensuring the conformity of the populace to Party 
ideals. 


As Cunxin settles in at the academy, he notices all sorts of things 
that highlight the extreme poverty and privation of his childhood 
and suggest that things in China are neither so fair nor so glorious 
as Party propaganda claims they are. The reason is the 
indoctrination Chinese citizens receive at all levels of society, but 
especially in the schools. Even in this arts academy, Cunxin quickly 
learns, propaganda remains a crucial component of the curriculum. 
Director Wang's speech implies that the point of this is to turn the 
students into tools of the Party—a goal he makes explicit when he 
tells them that they differ from soldiers only in the fact that they are 
armed with their art rather than guns. 
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Next, the teachers lead the students into the canteen, where 
hundreds of students from the opera and music tracks already 
sit at dinner. The dance students get the best food because of 
the physical demands of their training. The other students at 
Cunxin’s table mostly come from Shanghai. He cannot 
understand their accents, nor they his. Although the food looks 
and smells delicious, his rising homesickness prevents him from 
eating much. He quickly rinses his bowl and leaves the canteen. 
Unable to find the light switches in the unfamiliar dormitory, he 
creeps up the stairs in the dark and climbs into his bed, clinging 
to his niang’s quilt like a drowning person clings to a lifeline. He 
wishes he could turn into a bird and fly away home. 


The next morning, Cunxin wakes to the sound of a harsh bell 
instead of the smells and sounds of Niang making breakfast. 
After a jog around the grounds and a simple breakfast, he and 
the other new students receive their uniforms and visit the 
head ballet mistress to be fitted for shoes. Warily, Cunxin asks 
when he will get pointe shoes. Chiu Ho explains that only girls 
wear those. Cunxin relaxes, believing he won't end up with 
broken feet like his na-na’s. Only later will he discover that the 
boys’ small, flat shoes can permanently damage his toes just as 
effectively. As the students finish their orientation, Cunxin 
learns that the “political heads” are Madame Mao’s military 
officers, sent to the academy to serve as the students’ political 
and ideological mentors. 


Every day, Cunxin takes ballet and other dance classes. After 
lunch and a midday rest, the students receive normal academic 
instruction. Then, after dinner, they have two hours to study or 
practice dancing. The ballet studio is freezing cold in the early 
February mornings, despite the bank of heaters along the wall. 
On the first day of classes, Chen Leung briefly explains the 
history of ballet and outlines the academy's curriculum. He tells 
the students they will need to learn ballet terminology in both 
Chinese and French. Cunxin wilts; he can barely understand 
Chen Leung’s Mandarin, much less French. But he soon finds 
workarounds to remember the correct pronunciations and 
avoid embarrassing himself. 
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Dinner offers yet another clue that the Party fails to live up to its 
socialist ideology in many ways: wanting to create a class of worthy 
and impressive dancers, the school ensures that they get the 
choicest foods. On the one hand, their decision makes sense, given 
the extreme physical demands of dance, as the book points out. But, 
on the other hand, it privileges one class of students over the 
other—precisely the kind of inequality socialism is supposed to 
correct. In any case, Cunxin can’t enjoy the privilege, at least not yet; 
separated from his family, he struggles to control his emotions of 
loneliness and loss. 
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Cunxin wakes early the next morning to the realization that the 
dance academy will require previously unimaginable work and 
discipline. The ever-present political heads remind him—and 
readers—that in the Party’s eyes, ideological conformity is at least as 
important as artistic mastery, if not more so. Earlier, his mother’s 
friends told him that they'd heard that pointe shoes ruined dancers’ 
feet in ways similar to the old-fashioned practice of foot binding. 
Although Cunxin worried about the pain and disability that he 
might endure, he chose to attend the academy anyway, showing just 
how much he’s willing to suffer and endure if it means escaping the 
well of rural poverty and disadvantage. 
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Spoken Chinese has eight main variants with differing degrees of 
mutual intelligibility. The efforts Cunxin must make to understand 
his teachers’ points to the monumental difficulty of the task the 
Communist Party faces in trying to ensure conformity across the 
massive nation—and suggests, perhaps, why it is so anxious to do so. 
Linguistic and cultural variability reminds readers of the number of 
people the Party seeks to lead and control. On a much more local 
level, this issue of dialects creates an extra layer of challenge for 
Cunxin. Yet rather than allow himself to become frustrated, he 
draws on his internal resources of resilience and creativity. He does 
the necessary work to succeed even though it’s challenging. 
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Everything in the first class feels unnatural and awkward. 
Cunxin feels more like a waddling duck than a graceful dancer 
worthy of Madame Mao. And the next class, Beijing Opera 
Movement, is even worse. Gao Dakun is a harsh, impatient man 
who calls the students mean names and tries to hurry his 
students’ flexibility with brute force. When Cunxin can’t get his 
leg to reach up to the barre, Gao Dakun forces it into position. 
On their way back to the dormitory, the students learn that the 
academy will be all rules and no fun. Zhu Yaoping, a small boy 
from Shanghai, slides down a banister. The other boys follow 
suit until the political heads order them to stop, lest they fail 
Madame Mao by injuring themselves. 


The rest of the day passes in a blur. Cunxin can barely 
understand the teachers’ Mandarin dialect. That night, the 
students attend a performance of one of Madame Mao’s model 
ballets in Beijing, but Cunxin’s exhaustion and disorientation 
prevent him from enjoying much of anything. When he vomits 
on the bus ride back to the academy, his teachers assure him 
it’s just motion sickness. Even so, he feels traumatized, 
embarrassed, and trapped in his overwhelming homesickness. 


CHAPTER 9: THE CAGED BIRD 


Near the end of Cunxin’s first week at the Beijing Dance 
Academy, he has his first Chinese folk-dance lesson with 
Teacher Chen Yuen. Cunxin loves folk-dancing; it is freer than 
ballet, and it involves beautiful music played on traditional 
Chinese instruments. The same day the students start folk- 
dancing, they attend their first politics class, in which their 
teacher puts a saying of Confucius on the board and then 
explains why his utopian vision is evil. This befuddles Cunxin at 
first, because Confucius’s “perfect order” initially sounds a lot 
like the ideal communist society. But by the end, after the 
teacher explains how Confucius’s words reflect the hidden, 
poisoned agendas of a capitalist system, Cunxin feels amazed 
to have missed such supposedly obvious signs of trouble. 
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Teacher Gao epitomizes the oppressive, brutal ways that the 
school—and, in a broader sense, the Party—tries to achieve 
conformity through force. The students suffer, and although they 
may fear Gao, they ultimately don't love or respect him. Later in the 
book, other teachers will show Cunxin that it’s possible to teach 
(and treat) others in a different way. Tellingly, Teacher Gao’s and the 
political heads’ approaches are similar in their impatience with 
individual expression. Together, these suggest that life as a dance in 
China will never give Cunxin the freedom he craves, even if it puts 
enough food in his belly. 


The dance academy, which initially seems like an opportunity to 
escape the prison of rural poverty and suffering, immediately 
becomes a cage of its own. If Cunxin is the little frog who has 
escaped the dark well, he now realizes that there was some measure 
of comfort and safety in knowing how the world worked—even 
when it was uncomfortable. He longs to return to the safety of that 
life, even if it is difficult. 


More evidence for Cunxin’s growing (if yet mostly subconscious) 
yearning for freedom surfaces in his preference for folk dancing’s 
expressive movements over the rigid strictures of ballet and Chinese 
Opera Movement. Ironically—or perhaps intentionally, given the 
Party’s investment in turning these dancers into tools of the ongoing 
revolution—politics classes begin the same day. It’s a mark of the 
Party's sway over the beliefs of its subjects that Cunxin can so 
radically change his perception on the passage over the course of 
the lesson. He willingly, even gratefully, exchanges his own 
interpretation for the “correct” one his teachers explain. At least for 
now—his desire for more freedom of expression in dance and in 
through suggests that he will not remain content with the Party line 
forever. 
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During politics class, Cunxin hears some baby birds screeching 
from anest on the roof, and afterwards he convinces Zhu 
Yaoping to climb up with him to check it out. Cunxin plans to 
take the baby birds, play with them for a bit and feed them at 
lunchtime, then return them to the nest. But when the birds 
start screeching loudly, his teacher discovers them and sends 
Cunxin to Director Wang’s office. Director Wang orders 
Cunxin to write a self-criticism using quotations from 
Chairman Mao’s Red Book, something Cunxin has never had to 
do before. He writes that he was wrong to take the baby birds 
because they distracted him from his studies and from serving 
Mao's revolution. The self-criticism passes the test, but it 
doesn't teach Cunxin about serving Mao. Instead, it 
embarrasses him and reminds him of his lost freedom. 


Cunxin often gets in trouble for daydreaming during his 
academic and artistic classes. The dance teachers push the 
students very hard to perform difficult physical feats—it’s only 
by luck that more of them aren't injured permanently. But 
Cunxin gradually becomes friendly with fellow students like 
Zhu Yaoping. The students take a field trip to the Ming Tombs, 
where Cunxin marvels at the Chinese riches and glory that the 
emperors’ rich clothing and costly artifacts exemplify. He does 
wonder, though, why peasant families like his go hungry if the 
country is so rich. But he concludes that it would be poorer and 
that everyone would be worse off it weren't for Chairman 
Mao’s strenuous efforts to lead everyone to greater prosperity 
and happiness. 


Because he continues to suffer from acute motion sickness on 
these trips, Cunxin begs off the next one. He uses the quiet 
hours to explore the school’s grounds, discovering a stand of 
weeping willow trees where he pours out his stored-up 
heartache and loneliness. When he goes to the canteen for 
lunch, he discovers another boy who stayed behind; after lunch 
they play badminton in the yard, easing Cunxin’s homesickness 
at least a little. At the academy, Cunxin frequently misses his 
home and his family, he cannot afford to call them, or even to 
send them mail as frequently as he would like. He carefully 
conceals his homesickness in his letters, trying to keep from 
causing his niang more pain. But his brothers write back and 
tell Cunxin how much she misses him. 
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The birds—symbolic of freedom—interrupt Cunxin’s force-fed 
political education. Metaphorically, they highlight the distinct lack 
of freedom he has at the academy and in China generally, especially 
when he gets in trouble for bringing them into the classroom. Self- 
criticism performs two roles in ensuring conformity with Party 
ideology and the school’s expectations: witnessing public 
punishments serves as in incentive for the other students to monitor 
their own actions. And asking the student to criticize their 
insufficiently revolutionary actions forces them to measure their 
choices against ideology. Cunxin lies in his self-criticism, but he still 
learns the lesson that he must outwardly appear to conform, even 
when he feels otherwise. 


By juxtaposing Cunxin’s daydreams with the teachers’ hard pushing, 
the book suggests how badly he longs to escape the academy and its 
expectations. It’s like when he lost his early childhood freedoms by 
starting school, but even worse this time. Still, his natural optimism 
and curiosity buoy him as he begins to make friends. It’s a further 
sign both of his yearning for freedom and his ability to look critically 
at the world around him that he begins to question the status quo 
as early as his first months at the academy. For the moment, he can 
still quiet his questions with official ideology. But the fact that he 
has questions now hints that the answers will one day become 
insufficient. 
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Far removed from his family’s love and support, Cunxin must 
gradually learn to make his way in the world on his own efforts. 
Finding solace in nature and making new friends ease his sadness 
enough to make life tolerable. Although neither nature nor friends 
fully replace his beloved parents or brothers, finding opportunities 
to express—and feel—love and care still give him strength. And the 
letters between Cunxin and home keep him connected to that 
source of support, however distantly. 
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Cunxin loves visiting the university’s library and reading its 
books, mostly heart wrenching stories about the struggle 
between good and evil or how difficult life is for children 
outside of China’s communist utopia. The political heads and 
teachers get newspapers—the People’s Daily, the Workers’ Daily, 
and the Soldiers’ Daily, and the Reference Paper, which is meant 
for Party officials. It has more news and less propaganda; 
Cunxin knows because he reads a contraband copy of it, once. 
When the teachers find out, they round up the culprits and 
demand they write self-criticism about endangering their 
communist faith, dishonestly taking and spreading Party 
secrets, and breaking academy rules. Cunxin’s self-criticism 
passes on the first attempt, but he doesn’t believe a word of it. 


CHAPTER 10: THAT FIRST LONELY YEAR 


Life at the academy offers Cunxin new discomforts, like the 
disgusting, frequently backed-up toilets. But it also offers him 
luxuries. The warm water of the school showers feels magical, 
especially compared to the filthy, cold-water washing-basin 
Cunxin grew up with. He also loves the food: meaty and oily 
dishes, glorious daily allotments of rice, and weekly servings of 
fruit. Once a week, the students get to watch a movie. One, a 
North Korean film about aman who rediscovers his communist 
faith through the love of a beautiful and revolution-minded girl, 
particularly affects Cunxin. He daydreams that if he performs 
badly enough in dance classes, the pretty, big-eyed captain of 
the girls’ class might fall in love with and encourage him. But in 
reality, she just sends him dirty looks. 


During the first half of the school year, the students receive 
two pieces of exciting news. First, the newspapers report that 
American President Richard Nixon plans to visit the country, 
proving capitalism's willingness to bow before communism. 
Second, Madame Mao plans to visit the academy in person. 
nfortunately, Cunxin’s dancing fails to secure him a spot in the 
erformance to be held in her honor. She likes the exhibition 
ut complains to the political heads that the dancing is too 
assical and not political enough. She envisions a new form of 
ance that fuses ballet with Beijing Opera movements. As the 
ance curriculum immediately changes to suit her whims, the 
tudents, teachers, and artform become mere political 


puppets. 
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Away from his family, Cunxin looks to the library to replace the oral 
tales he used to hear from his dia and other elders in the village. But 
while the old, oral tales gave him insight into the world, the way it 
works, and his own role within it, the library books feel 
disappointingly flat. They move his emotions, but their exaggerated 
and lopsided view of the world serves the Party rather than Cunxin’s 
soul. It's a mark of how unhelpful these books are in the long run 
that Cunxin doesn't retell any of them within the book, in contrast 
to the multiple oral tales he quotes from his childhood, like the 
cricket Brave Hero and the frog in the well. 
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Despite the difficulties he encounters at the academy, there are 
enough reminders by contrast of the life Cunxin left behind to keep 
him going. No matter how hard life is now, he at least has enough of 
everything: water to wash in, food to eat, and movies to 
watch—remember that films were a once-a-year treat in the village. 
The movie which Cunxin describes here captures his imagination in 
part because it's a piece of propaganda designed to play on viewers’ 
emotions. But also, it’s a love story. The deep affection between 
Niang and Dia has influenced Cunxin’s life, and he longs to have 
that kind of connection himself one day. 
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Richard M. Nixon’s visit to China in 1972 marks a major turning 
point the Chinese Communist Party’s relationship to the outside 
world—it was the first step toward normalizing relations between 
the China and the United States, and it ended a 25-year diplomatic 
and cultural silence. The Party explains this shift in ways that serve 
its own narratives of cultural superiority but do not fully reflect the 
Party's real motivation for the visit, which was that China needed to 
open to other countries after ideological debates about the future of 
communism caused a rift between it and the Soviet Union. But, in 
the context of Cunxin’s life, the reasons for the shift matter less than 
its effect: the improved relations between China and the U.S. now 
lay the foundation for his later opportunities in the world outside of 
his homeland. And opening in a small way to the wider world 
doesn’t mean that the fundamental nature of the Party or its aims 
have changed—Madame Mao’s insistence on ever more overt levels 
of political statement in artistic works indicates that it still desires 
absolute control over every aspect of Chinese society and culture. 
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Politics dominates the students’ lives. They spend more time 
studying Chairman Mao’s words and theories than ballet and 
all other subjects combined. The political heads encourage self- 
criticism and tattling for anti-communist behavior or thinking. 
Three weeks of each year, the students live and work among 
one the peasants, workers, or soldiers for class 
education—continuing their dance education, of course, under 
nearly impossible conditions there. The first year, they’re sent 
to a farming village. Watching his urban classmates struggle 
with the fieldwork, Cunxin agrees with Mao that city kids must 
be taught where their food comes from. So many students 
suffer from intestinal illnesses that the academy sends its own 
cook to the village. When male students are assigned to guard 
their supplies, Cunxin feels confused. Why would the peasants, 
their noble role models, steal the academy's food? 


Time passes. In the hot weather of summer, the academy makes 
the students swim for exercise. Cunxin eventually learns to 
swim but never loses his fear of the water. In the fall, the 
students begin Madame Mao’s Art Philosophy classes. Cunxin 
likes the teacher, a talkative man who encourages the students 
to think deeply about things. But he disappears 18 months 
later, after the political heads reassign him. 


Despite his fear of motion sickness, Cunxin joins the school’s 
field trip to the Great Wall in the autumn of his first year. 
Standing on the massive, impressive edifice, he remembers a 
story Niang told him about a man named Wang Shileong and 
his bride. Imperial soldiers murdered Wang Shileong as a 
sacrifice to bury beneath one of the wall’s sections. His bride 
stabbed herself in the heart and was buried with him. Niang 
told Cunxin and his brothers that the story portrays a Chinese 
woman's determination to remain faithful to her man—and it 
reminds Chinese men to honor and treasure their pure, 
sincere, faithful wives. 
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Almost as if in response to Nixon’s visit and China’s first steps 
toward normalizing relationships with the wider world, the school 
doubles down on political education—in other words, propaganda 
and indoctrination. Self-criticism and ratting one another out, both 
powerful forms of social control, work to ensure that students 
conform to Party and school leaders’ expectations. When the 
students live among the peasants, Cunxin yet again notices a 
disconnect between what the Party says and wants him to believe 
and the way the world works. As these moments accumulate, his 
distrust of the Party and his desire for freedom grow. In this case, 
the Party fails to honor the peasants it elevates in the public 
imagination by failing to ensure that they have the resources they 
need to survive—unlike the dance students who have Madame 
Mao’s lieutenants looking out for their interests. Cunxin says he 
can’t understand why the peasants would steal, but the grinding 
poverty of his own childhood suggests the reason: desperation. 


Cunxin fears water since his childhood near-drowning near the 
dam. In forcing him to swim, the academy again sends the message 
that Cunxin himself—including his likes, dislikes, and personal 
history—doesn't matter. All they want is for students to conform to 
the standard, universal expectations they have. The mysterious 
disappearance of the Art Philosophy teacher, who encourages the 
students to think for themselves rather than just spoon-feeding 
them ideology, also points to a social drive for conformity and 
obedience and a devaluation of freedom and individuality. 


Standing on the Great Wall makes Cunxin think about his family, 
the stories they told him, and the importance of love in his life and 
in the world more generally. He continues to use his parents’ stories 
as tools to understand the world, and the main lessons he takes 
from them involve hard work and relationships. Cunxin, as earlier 
episodes—with the foreign book, with the North Korean propaganda 
film—have shown, enjoys a good love story. This story also echoes 
the kind of self-sacrificial devotion that the Party demands, and it 
subtly suggests that, in the China Cunxin knows at least, one 
person’s individual life doesn’t matter as much as building the grand 
edifice of Chinese communism. 
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Without ambition, self-confidence, or encouragement from his 
teachers, Cunxin lags behind the other students during his first 
year at the academy. He dreads his exams at the end of the 
year, especially in ballet and Beijing Opera Movement. When 
he walks into the studio for the Beijing Opera Movement exam, 
he panics and forgets all his steps. Watching Gao Dakun getting 
angrier and angrier makes his performance even worse. 
Afterward, he runs to the willow trees and cries for hours. He 
remembers more during the next day’s ballet exam, but his 
tense and cramping muscles make him stiff and awkward, not 
light and graceful. Although his marks are low, Cunxin escapes 
being the worst student in the class. But he still feels ashamed 
when the teachers read everyone's grades out publicly, and he 
worries that Director Wang will send him home 


CHAPTER 11: THE PEN 


As the Chinese New Year approaches, Cunxin becomes 
increasingly anxious to see his family, even though he worries 
that his poor grades will bring them shame. He’s so exhausted 
from all the tension that he sleeps most of the train ride home. 
Cunyuan meets him at the station and pedals him home on 
Dia’s precious bike. On the way, Cunxin tells Cunyuan about 
the hustle and bustle of Beijing, about the places he’s seen on 
his feld trips, and about Madame Mao visiting the school. 
Cunyuan laughs over Cunxin’s complaints about the school’s 
toilets and makes him promise not to tell Niang about his 
homesickness. He reminds Cunxin about the harsh life he 
escaped, encouraging him to try harder at school. 


When Niang rushes out of the house to greet Cunxin, she looks 
older than he remembers. But she wears the same worn and 
patched clothing, and her embrace feels as heavenly as ever. 
Soon Niang’s friends start dropping by to see Cunxin, curious 
about Beijing and the academy. After a while, he escapes their 
questions to visit his friends. That first afternoon, Cunfar 
retrieves a glass jar from the shed. He's saved his prized 
fighting cricket from the summer, named King, to show Cunxin. 
But when Cunxin shakes the jar, they discover that King has 
died. Cunfar is devastated, and Cunxin feels sad, too; King 
looks like he had been a marvelous cricket. 
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Cunxin’s dislike of the authoritarian and severe teaching methods 
the school employs means that he struggles to meet expectations. 
He flourishes best in the context of loving relationships like the ones 
he shared with his family. And, the book strongly implies, so do most 
people, even though that’s not how the Party-sponsored academy 
does things. But readers can see the other component of Cunxin’s 
success growing here, too: his hard work and determination. He 
feels ashamed of his low scores and takes this as a message that he 
must figure out how to work harder. 
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Cunxin’s troubles seem very large to him when he’s at school, but 
Cunyuan reminds him that the life he left was far from perfect, too. 
Even the inconveniences of Beijing life seem like luxuries compared 
to life in the village—the toilets may be clogged, but at least Cunxin 
has running water in his dormitory. Cunxin faced a lifetime of hard 
work and struggle in the village, but at least at the dance academy 
his work has the potential to change his life for the better. For those 
who stayed behind, hard work may ensure survival but little else. 


The parade of guests reminds Cunxin not just that he’s become a 
minor celebrity in the village, but also of the love and support that 
have helped him achieve his success. Niang’s friends kept her 
company when Cunxin left. And they continue to care about what 
happens to Cunxin even though he has gone so far away from home. 
Cunfar tried to save the cricket—the only gift he could afford—for 
Cunxin. But, like Cunxin’s bird Beautiful River Treasure, it cannot 
survive indefinitely in captivity. This suggests metaphorically that 
Cunxin can't, either, although by recalling the story of Brave Hero, it 
also reminds him of how much he can accomplish if he finds his own 
fighting spirit. 
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Life in the family and the village is still very much the same, with 
few small changes. The family has more—but still not 
enough—food to eat now that Cunyuan has started to work for 
the commune. Cunsang has joined the navy and will leave soon 
for his first post. People in the village long for hope, and Cunxin 
offers them stories of Beijing. His friends beg him to teach 

them a dance, and one day he offers to teach them some Beijing 
Opera Movement exercises and ballet positions. They struggle 
to move their bodies into the awkward, stylized poses and 
consider the lesson painful, un-fun, and unimpressive. Cunxin 
remembers Gao Dakun wrenching his body into position. He 
doesn't know how to explain that dancing isn’t fun. 


ied) 


On Cunxin’s last night at home, Dia hands him eight yuan and 
an envelope containing a beautiful blue fountain pen. He says 
he hopes that when Cunxin uses it, it will remind him of his 
parents’ love and expectations. The family hopes he will bring 
the family pride by earning better grades next year. Since 
before he left Beijing, Cunxin has been expecting a shame- 
inducing lecture. But Dia's carefully chosen, calm words have a 
stronger effect than anger. Even though his parents don’t 
blame him, he feels he has let them down, and he wants to do 
better. 


CHAPTER 12: MY OWN VOICE 


Cunxin’s second year at the academy is much easier because he 
now knows what to expect. When Madame Mao visits, he gets 
to participate in the performance. Still dissatisfied with the 
artistry of their dance, she orders additional martial arts 
classes and sends one student each from the Beijing Martial 
Arts School and the Beijing Acrobatics School to join the class. 
One of them, Wang Lujun (nicknamed the Bandit), quickly 
becomes friends with Cunxin. He struggles with dance, too, 
because he missed the foundational instruction and because 
his body is used to martial arts movements. 
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Cunxin’s overestimating of his friends’ abilities shows how much he 
has already changed, and improved. He changes tacks as soon as his 
friends complain, too, showing that he doesn't have the desire to 
force people to conform or to treat his friends as he has been 
treated by his own instructors in Beijing. This moment also offers a 
powerful reminder of all the work that survival—much less 
success—requires, whether it’s the brute physical labor Cunyuan 
performs in the commune or Cunxin’s dance drills at the academy. 
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At the academy, the teachers and political heads “encourage” the 
students to think the right way or move their bodies the right way 
through brute force. In contrast, Dia uses the power of his 
relationship with Cunxin, and this proves far more powerful than 
the academy’s methods. People like Teacher Gao earn Cunxin’s fear 
but not his respect, and fear isn’t a good way to encourage success. 
Love, however, because it lies at the very center of human 
flourishing, is. 
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Being invited to participate in the academy’s demonstration shows 
that Cunxin’s hard work is beginning to pay off, albeit slowly. But 
Madame Mao's visit also provides a reminder of one crucial limit to 
his success—Party interference. Madame Mao cares more about 
ideology then artistry. This doesn’t bode well for students like 
Cunxin, who continually respond to works of art with their emotions 
and who long for the freedom to express themselves. 
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The Bandit frequently purchases candy to share using the 
spending money his father sends him. Once, a political head 
catches him and orders him to write a self-criticism. He can’t 
figure out what he did wrong, but Cunxin, adept at playing the 
system, suggests some ideas. He suggests that the Bandit’s 
money could have been better spent feeding a starving person, 
reminding the Bandit that selfish actions corrupt the mind. 
Soon afterward, the Bandit asks Cunxin to become his blood 
brother in the old Kung Fu tradition. At first Cunxin refuses, 
afraid that he will disappoint the Bandit: he’s so used to taking 
his own siblings for granted that he doesn’t know how to be a 
good brother. But the Bandit insists that he loves Cunxin as he 
is, and Cunxin relents. Over a special meal, they mingle blood 
pricked from their fingers and compose a poem celebrating 
their friendship. 


In Cunxin’s second year, the academy returns to its old location 
in the city. New dance teachers arrive, including Xiao Shuhua. 
He is a small, baby-faced man who loves ballet and wants his 
students to excel. He’s quick and effusive with both praise and 
correction. He drills the students interminably in pirouettes. 
Sometimes, Cunxin does so many spins in a day that he dreams 
of twirling at night, like the man in Teacher Xiao’s favorite story 
who falls asleep and dreams of success while waiting to eat a 
bowl of simple millet soup. The moral, Teacher Xiao reminds the 
students, is that great things don’t come easily. Initially, Xiao 
largely ignores the shy, underdeveloped Cunxin. But then he 
realizes that Cunxin can be a good student when he’s 
interested. Teacher Xiao nurtures Cunxin, and Cunxin begins to 
advance toward the top of the class. 


Cunxin starts history and geography classes in his second year 
at the academy, which predictably focus on Chinese history and 
Communist Party ideology. But his favorite teacher second 
year is still Chen Yuen, the folk-dance instructor. Sadly, he 
disappears suddenly one day. The students later learn that he 
was outed as homosexual and the Party sent him to a pig farm 
for reeducation. Eventually he returns to the academy—as a 
carpenter. His sexuality cost him his reputation, his teaching 
job, his wife, and his position in society. He must write weekly 
self-criticisms. When he loses three fingers to a machine, he 
cannot afford medical treatment. Unable to hold a saw with his 
mangled hand, he is demoted again, this time to cleaning toilets. 
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Despite the socialist premise that a society should share its 
resources equally, the book has thus far provided much evidence of 
inequality in China, from the rural-urban divide to the allocation of 
the 5-7 University’s best food for the dancers. But the authorities 
draw a line when it’s the students, not themselves, making choices 
about luxuries like candy. Although the money the Bandit uses is, in 
theory, his own, the school’s political heads’ response suggests 
otherwise. An expert by this point in pretending to conform, Cunxin 
helps the Bandit draft his self-criticism. The Bandit’s arrival marks 
an important turning point in Cunxin’s academy experience. Thus 
far, he has struggled to navigate the world outside of the loving, 
protective confines of his family. Now, he starts to create a support 
system of his own in Beijing, one that will give him the support and 
love he needs to truly succeed. 
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Soon after Cunxin begins to build his friendship with the Bandit, he 
meets Teacher Xiao. He immediately likes the man, whose approach 
to teaching ballet is based in his passion for the art form and his 
affection for his students rather than in his political ideology or need 
to wield power over others. In contrast to Teacher Gao, he sees (and 
treats) Cunxin as a human being. Crucially, like Dia, Teacher Xiao 
relies on stories to inspire his students. The story of the millet dream 
and its moral of hard work and perseverance recalls the story of 
Brave Hero the fighting cricket. Both the stories and the man inspire 
Cunxin to work harder, and as he does so, he noticeably begins to 
improve. 
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Chen Yeun’s sad fate graphically illustrates what happens when 
people are unwilling or unable to conform to Party ideology and 
expectations. Because homosexuality counts as a serious crime in 
Chairman Mao’s China, Chen Yuen faces stiff punishment for his 
transgressions, including both punitive labor and an ongoing loss of 
status. And his ongoing tribulations suggest that many of the Party's 
punishments focus more on inculcating sense of shame than on 
truly rehabilitating the accused. 
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Cunxin makes another friend, a Beijing native named Chong 
Xiongjun. Xiongjun invites Cunxin to visit his family. It takes 
three buses—costing two yuan—to make the trip to the 
Chongs’ simple, three-room apartment, where Cunxin 
immediately bonds with the family. Xiongjun’s father takes the 
boys to the glass factory where he works, giving Cunxin a 
whole pocketful of marbles as a gift. Xiongjun’s mother gives 
Cunxin a bag of dates and asks him to come back soon. Cunxin 
eagerly agrees that he will. But he cannot afford the bus fare. 
When he finally admits as much to Xiongjun, the Chongs insist 
on paying for his fare, and he starts going home with Xiongjun 
once a month. The Chongs become a second family to him. 


When Cunxin returns to the village for the next Chinese New 
Year, not much has changed except that his brother Cunyuan 
has become far angrier and more resentful of Niang and Dia for 
forcing him to marry a girl not of his choosing and work in the 
commune. Taking Cunxin to the train station at the end of the 
visit, Cunyuan describes his despair. He longs for a sliver of 
happiness or opportunity, yet his parents cannot spare his labor 
and income. He says he has considered suicide. He feels 
hopeless, working seven days a week year-round with no break 
but his nighttime dreams—which he’s usually too tired to 
remember anyway. He compares Cuncia in Tibet and Cunxin in 
Beijing to lucky, winning crickets. He himself feels like a sickly 
loser in comparison. He says he doesn’t know how much longer 
he can keep fighting. 


As the train leaves the station, Cunxin opens a package from 
Cunyuan. It contains sorghum sweets as a gift and anote 
thanking the Chongs for their kindness to his little brother. 
Cunxin begins to weep uncontrollably. He wishes he could find 
a solution to Cunyuan’s problems, but he knows that he cannot 
pull his family from their deep poverty. Amid his tears, Cunxin 
realizes that he can never go back to his old life. He loves his 
family, but he sees how narrowly he has escaped the soul-killing 
despair of a peasant’s life. For the first time in his life, the voice 
in his head doesn’t belong to his niang or his dia or one of his 
brothers. It is his own, and it tells him he must take advantage 
of his luck. He must press onward. 
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Without his family nearby to support him, Cunxin floundered and 
struggled to find his footing at the academy. The school, its teachers, 
and its administrators consistently send the message that the 
students are only valuable for what they can contribute to Madame 
Mao and the communist cause. In contrast, the Chongs value 
Cunxin as a human being, not a tool to be used. They pay for his fare 
because they care about him and his wellbeing, regardless of what 
he can do for them in return. Thus, they illustrate the importance of 
emotional support to Cunxin’s—and by extension, everyone 
else’s—thriving. 
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As Cunxin’s life continues to improve, Cunyuan’s gets worse and 
worse. No one in the family—and, by implication, in Chinese society 
generally—has the right to make independent choices about their 
own life. Those chosen to be dancers will be dancers. Those needed 
as peasant farmers will be peasant farmers. Everyone becomes, in 
this worldview, a tool for the Party. And Cunyuan’s despair suggests 
that Party propaganda isn’t convincing, at least not to him. Unlike 
Cunxin, he can't tell himself that he's part of a greater cause. His 
distress contributes directly to Cunxin’s growing unease and 
awareness of the essential injustice and inhumanity of elements of 
life in China. 


Cunxin weeps inconsolably because he realizes how helpless he 
truly is to change Cunyuan’s circumstances. Cunyuan works just as 
hard as Cunxin does, maybe even harder. But without the same 
opportunities as his brother—the chance to go to Beijing and escape 
the well—Cunyuan has no hope of changing his life for the better. 
For the first time, Cunxin truly realizes how deep the well of rural 
poverty and limitation in which he grew up truly is. And he knows 
that if he’s going to survive, he cannot go back. This marks an 
important turning point for him. Now, he’s beginning to understand 
that escaping the well requires sacrifices, including the ongoing 
distance between himself and his family. Yet, desperate for a 
chance, he presses onward. 
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nthe spring of 1974, when Cunxin is 13 years old, the dance 
academy is invited to hear Chairman Mao speak at Tiananmen 
Square. Cunxin feels lucky to have been born into Mao’s China, 
but he also feels unworthy of the honor. He barely sleeps the 
night before the rally, thanks to his excitement. Thousands of 
people throng the Square in a carefully organized display of 
unity and devotion. The crowd's anticipation reaches fever 
pitch. Finally, Chairman Mao, Madame Mao, and the rest of the 
Gang of Four appear on the Gate of Heavenly Peace. Cunxin 
weeps at being in the presence of Mao, who seems to him like a 
god. 


Soon afterward, the dance academy students visit one of Mao’s 
model farms, Pingu, on the outskirts of Beijing. The students 
each take a sapling and two buckets—plus a symbolic 
pocketful—of dirt as gifts. Cunxin imagines Pingu will be an 
agrarian paradise. It is not. Small green patches dot the dry, 
rocky, hills. There are more tourists than fruit trees. A local 
guide claims that it only looks barren like this in the fallow 
season, but Cunxin grew up in the countryside and knows poor 
dirt when he sees it. He doesn’t question Mao’s directive to 
create such model farms, but he does wonder if Mao ever sees 
them in action. 


Later in Cunxin’s third year at the dance academy, the 
Communist Youth Party invites him to apply for membership. 
He feels flattered and lucky because only the most devoted 
students can join. Soon he stands underneath a red Chinese 
flag, his Red Book in hand, swearing his love for Chairman Mao 
and promising to bear all hardships and to place the Party’s 
needs above his own. Being in the Communist Youth Party 
gives Cunxin a life a sense of belonging and purpose. He cannot 
wait to participate in Party affairs, even as the political winds 
rapidly shift and change. 
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Cunxin’s discomfort with the status quo in the country and his 
doubts about the Party grow slowly during his time at the academy, 
but he remains a child of Mao’s China, devoted to the Chairman 
himself. The fervor and excitement with which he—and everyone 
else in the square—greets Mao and Madame Mao suggests the 
power they have over the hearts of their people. 


The visit to the model farm brings into focus several of the unspoken 
concerns that Cunxin has entertained about the Party. The attempt 
to force an unsuitable tract of land into agricultural production 
suggests the Party's emphasis on conformity and obedience. It also 
highlights the Party’s arrogant assumption that it can force nature 
(not to mention people) to accommodate its demands no matter 
how unreasonable they may be. What’s more, it suggests that Mao 
isn't as wise or perhaps benevolent as Party propaganda claims. 
Perhaps, Cunxin begins to think, blindly following Mao’s ideas won't 
guarantee that society flourishes. 


Despite the doubts Cunxin secretly entertains, his outward behavior 
conforms so well to Party expectations that he gains a coveted spot 
among the academy's Red Guards. His vow to the Party highlights 
the degree to which it expects the right to control him and openly 
subordinates his life (and, by implication, his happiness, his desires, 
and his choices) to their whims and needs. Although Party 
membership brings social and political advantages, it costs Cunxin 
more of his already slim freedom. 
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Things at the academy change, too: Madame Mao’s ministers 
recruit new teachers, including Zhang Ce, former principal 
dancer of the Central Ballet, and his student, Zhang Shu. Zhang 
Shu takes an immediate liking to Cunxin. Soon afterward, 
Cunxin finds that someone has hidden a foreign ballet manual 
under his mattress. He finds it inspiring but knows that it’s 
dangerous because it’s not a Party-approved, Chinese 
publication. Zhang Shu and several other teachers have been 
rehabilitated after being accused of rightist views. The school’s 
new piano teacher is a rehabilitated rightist, too. When these 
people aren't on their official duties, they do demeaning, 
physically demanding chores. One day, Cunxin earns censure 
from the Young Communists for helping a rehabilitated Russian 
ballet expert with a heavy cartful of dirt. 
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n the second half of the year, the Beijing Dance Academy 
recruits a few musicians, including a violinist named Liu 
Fengtian. Cunxin quickly befriends him. Under Teacher Xiao’s 
gentle instructions, Cunxin makes noticeable progress in ballet 
classes during his third year. And the better he does in ballet, 
the better he does in other classes, especially acrobatics. Still, 
this doesn’t stop him from panicking in the middle of a backflip 
at practice and crashing to the floor, knocking himself 
unconscious. The academy doctors send him to bed for a day. 
Then they tell him to get back to his normal routine despite his 
ongoing symptoms of neck pain. Eventually, the Chongs take 
him to see a traditional healer. She helps, but Cunxin never fully 
recovers. 


Despite Cunxin’s improvements, Teacher Gao continues to 
berate him. One day when Cunxin can take it no more, he talks 
back. Teacher Gao kicks him out of class, telling him never to 
return. Cunxin rushes to Teacher Xiao and tells him the story. 
Xiao promises to support Cunxin but wants him to apologize to 
Gao. Teacher Xiao encourages Cunxin with this story: an 
imperial guard wanted to become an excellent archer. He 
begged a master to teach him. Although the master always said 
no, the guard asked daily, in wind and rain, for a whole year. 
Finally, the master accepted him. First, he made the guard carry 
heavy loads until the bow felt light in his hands. Then he made 
the guard test his eyesight on distant objects until he had 
perfect vision. And soon the guard became the best archer in 
the land. 
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Hints about the political pasts of the dance academy teachers 
suggest how pervasive punishment for alleged counterrevolutionary 
crimes and beliefs has become during the Cultural Revolution. The 
book implies here that some people must be rehabilitated politically 
for Madame Mao's initiatives to succeed. This in turn suggests 
either that there aren’t enough ideologically pure teachers to go 
around or that, when pressed, Madame Mao and other Party 
officials are willing to look past ideological purity if it suits their 
larger goals and plans. 


As Cunxin builds a supportive community around himself, including 
the Bandit, the Chongs, and now Liu Fengtian, he begins to flourish 
in his dance and academic classes. This confirms the book’s view 
that human flourishing grows out of loving and supportive—rather 
than controlling and repressive—environments. Still, Teacher Xiao’s 
gentleness alone cannot change the school’s culture, as Cunxin’s 
injury demonstrates. When he’s doing well, the academy is happy to 

claim his successes for the Party. But when he struggles, he’s left to 
take care of himself. 


The longer Cunxin remains at the academy—and the stronger his 
own dancing skills become—the more the lack of freedom and 
respect he feels from the teachers bothers him. He knows that he 
does better when he’s treated well, but Teacher Gao has little 
interest in supporting him as an individual and more interest in 
getting his students to conform to his expectations as quickly as 
possible. Once again, a story from Teacher Xiao gives Cunxin a 
frame to apply to his life. It reminds him that he's been given an 
opportunity that he can take advantage of if he’s willing to work 
hard no matter what—the archer only succeeds because he keeps 
trying despite the teacher’s reticence. 
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As soon as the class period ends, Cunxin runs to Teacher Gao’s 
office, where he apologizes, explains what made him late to 
class, and politely asks the teacher to stop calling him names. 
He explains that he knows his form has been poor, but now that 
he has gotten over his homesickness, he is improving. He 
promises to work hard and do his best. Teacher Gao accepts his 
apology and agrees to stop calling him names. Afterward, 
Cunxin feels as light and free as a bird. This is the first time in 
his life he’s truly faced—and worked through—a problem on his 
own. He feels like he can do almost anything, even face the 
terrifying mid-year exams. 


After apologizing to Teacher Gao, Cunxin skips his afternoon 
nap and practices split jumps in one of the studios. It takes him 
hours of frustrating and painful work, but eventually, he 
teaches himself to perform the move perfectly. In the exam that 
afternoon, Teacher Gao looks on in disbelief as Cunxin easily 
completes a move that was so challenging for him just days 
before. Cunxin’s good performance in the exams boosts his 
confidence. With every boost, his dancing skills improve, thus 
bolstering his confidence even more. He earns a “good” in 
ballet and an “above average” in Beijing Opera Movement. It’s 
good, but not enough, and he sets his sights on becoming one of 
the academy’s top students. 


The autumn of Cunxin’s third year at the academy is marked by 
massive dust storms brought about by short-sighted Party 
policy. The students must wear face masks when they go 
outside. On his way home for the Chinese New Year holiday, he 
stops to visit Cunsang on his naval ship. Cunsang confesses 
that he’s grown tired of service. He longs to go home and marry 
his girlfriend. His superiors recommend that he apply for Party 
membership because it will make him eligible for promotions 
and benefits. But it will also mean he has to stay for more than 
the standard four years of service, so he’s decided not to do 
this. 
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In confronting Teacher Gao and standing up for himself, Cunxin 
learns an important lesson about freedom. True freedom isn’t being 
able to do what you want: it’s the right and the responsibility to 
choose your own actions in any given situation. His material 
circumstances haven't changed measurably, but his attitude has 
shifted in a crucial way. He no longer sees his success as the product 
of others’ expectations. Now, he sees it as the result of his own hard 
work. In other words, he holds himself accountable to his own 
expectations first, rather than those of his teachers, from this point 
on. And in doing so, he discovers the power—and the 
perseverance—to succeed. 
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Because Cunxin now understands that he’s more responsible to 
himself than to Teacher Gao’s expectations, he sets about improving 
his weak skills with fervor, determined to show that he has what it 
takes to make a great dancer. When he was dancing for others, he 
remained a lackluster student. But in dancing for himself, he claims 
the freedom to control his own destiny. 
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Like Cuncia and Cunxin, Cunsang has an opportunity to escape the 
well of rural life and poverty in the village. Unlike his brothers, 
though, Cunsang has little appetite for worldly success. He sees the 
sacrifices necessary to succeed in the Party and decides that they 
aren't worth it. Crucially, however, he returns home and marries out 
of his own volition—in direct contrast to Cunyuan. Cunxin doesn’t 
judge his brother for this decision, suggesting his willingness to 
embrace others’ freedom of choice. 
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At the end of the Chinese New Year holiday, Teacher Xiao pays 
a surprise visit to Cunxin’s family. He refuses to let Niang make 
him a special meal, choking down the family’s standard fare of 
dried yams and sorghum soup instead. Cunxin finds the 
situation funny, but he doesn’t dare laugh. Afterward, he shows 
Teacher Xiao around the village. Xiao encourages Cunxin to 
honor his family with hard work and effort. He says Cunxin has 
the physical capability—and the inner resilience—to become an 
excellent dancer. He reminds Cunxin about the archer in the 
story and encourages him to make his family proud by 
becoming the greatest dancer possible. Cunxin takes these 
words to heart, returning to the fable of the archer whenever 
he encounters difficulties and challenges. 


CHAPTER 14: TURNING POINTS 


When Cunxin returns for the beginning of his fourth year at 
Beijing Dance Academy, he learns that some of the 
teachers—including Teacher Xiao—may soon be dismissed. 
Unable to bear the through of losing his favorite teacher—the 
one who helped him to like ballet—Cunxin rushes to Zhang Shu 
to tell the ballet department head how much he and the rest of 
the students like and respect Xiao. Teacher Xiao remains at the 
school that year, working the students hard on their pirouettes. 
He tells Cunxin to aim to do 10 in a row. Cunxin can barely do 
three, but the challenge plants a new desire in him to be the 
best dancer he can be. 


The academy is invited to dance an excerpt from The Red 
Detachment of Women in an upcoming performance for 

adame Mao. Bandit wins the lead role, and Cunxin is selected 
to dance the role of a minor peasant boy. He’s immensely 
grateful to have made the cut and feels shocked when Chen 
Leung promotes him to a bigger role one day in rehearsal. 
Cunxin feels bad for the boy he displaced. He asks Teacher 
Chen to return him to his initial, smaller role. But Teacher Chen 
tells Cunxin that his dancing earned the promotion, and if he 
fears being the best, he should quit. Cunxin keeps the role and 
works hard to be worthy of it. It is the first break of his 
professional career; even Madame Mao laughs at his 
character’s on-stage antics. 
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Yet again, Teacher Xiao’s reaction to the Li family's normal diet 
suggests that he, like many, many others, lives a much more 
comfortable life elsewhere. But, although he sees the family’s poor 
circumstances, he also sees the love and support they offer each 
other. His words of encouragement to Cunxin pick up on this 
observation, emphasizing the way that Cunxin’s success will 
positively impact his family. And as Cunxin turns toward the second 
half of his career at the academy, he draws on his family’s love, the 
resilience his challenging life has given him, and the inspiring stories 
Teacher Xiao, Dia, and others have told him to carry him through. 


000 


In a society where everyone is judged on their conformity to Party 
ideology—but where that ideology shifts and changes according to 
the whims of the leaders at the top, and in which people are subject 
to harassment and investigation on the flimsiest of 
charges—everyone remains vulnerable to persecution. Teacher 
Xiao’s situation merely reminds Cunxin of one of the basic realities 
of his—and everyone else’s—life in China. It implies that, as 
important as Cunxin’s personal effort is, even impressive feats like 
learning to pirouette 10 times in a row will not protect him. 


After a lifetime of privation and want—and after a few difficult years 
at the academy where teachers focused far more on Cunxin’s 
failures than his successes—he struggles to accept the praise and 
recognition he’s beginning to earn. But, as at other crucial moments 
in his life, like when he powers through the fear and pain of the 
academy auditions, he knows better than to let a golden 
opportunity pass him by. Madame Mao’s approval further confirms 
his belief in hard work and inspires him to keep at it. 
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As his dancing improves, so does Cunxin’s performance in his 
academic classes. One day in Chinese class, the teacher 
presents a short fable about a farmer who thinks he’s 
discovered the secret to getting good food without hard work 
after a blind rabbit runs into a tree on the edge of his property, 
killing itself. The man waits all year for another blind rabbit to 
come, too intent to plant or tend any crops. By the time he 
realizes his stupidity, it’s too late: the planting season is over, 
and the family’s savings are gone. Cunxin takes the lessons of 
this story—there are no shortcuts, nothing comes easily, 
reward requires hard work, time is precious—to heart. 


After midyear exams, the students get to “grade” the teachers, 
too. When one student accuses Teacher Xiao of favoring 
students like Cunxin, Teacher Xiao loudly defends himself for 
praising those who deserve praise. Cunxin feels pleased, but 
embarrassed, too. Chinese culture strongly discourages 
individualism during the Cultural Revolution. In pas de deux 
class, the students watch Russian ballet performances on film, 
mostly to criticize their filthy capitalist storylines. But Cunxin 
secretly thinks that the performances, storylines, dancing, and 
costumes are more cohesive—and therefore more artistically 
accomplished—than the Chinese ballets jointly produced by 
artists and Chinese Communist Party officials. 


Political upheaval occurs at the end of Cunxin’s fourth year at 
the dance academy following the death of Chinese Premier 
Zhou Enlai in January of 1976. After his death, Chairman Mao 
organizes the public denunciation of another Party official, 
Deng Xiaoping, whose popularity among the Chinese 
population threatens the authority of Mao and his inner circle, 
the Gang of Four. But this plan largely backfires due to Deng’s 
popularity—the economy improved for many rural and poor 
Chinese under his watch. Criticism remains half-hearted, and 
people start to criticize Madame Mao and other elite but 
ineffective Party leaders. 


During Cunxin’s fifth year at the academy, the students learn 
and perform a full model ballet called The Children of the 
Meadow. They also participate in the creation of a new one, 
called Hai Luo Sha, about two teenage siblings whose parents 
are murdered by the Guomindang Army. They each join Mao’s 


Red Army and eventually get revenge for their parents’ deaths. 


Cunxin earns a lead role in both ballets. He's thrilled and 
honored by the opportunity. But, when the students begin 
performing outside of the academy walls, he begins to 
experience stage fright. 
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Most of the stories Cunxin repeats in the book come from beloved 
figures like Dia and Teacher Xiao. But this one, from an otherwise 
unremarkable person in Cunxin’s life, shows that stories hold their 
power regardless of their source. Likewise, the story of the Chicago 
steel baron moved Cunxin deeply even though he never knew who 
wrote it originally. Like many of the other moral tales in the book, 
the farmer waiting for the blind rabbit illustrates the importance of 
working hard and the folly of expecting opportunities to arise 
without effort. 
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Cunxin’s struggles to accept praise show how effectively Party 
indoctrination has taught him that his life is worth nothing more 
than he can contribute to the Party. And as the Cultural 
Revolution’s attempts to purify Chinese culture grind on, the 
academy curriculum becomes more and more politically—rather 
than artistically—focused. The more he sees art subordinated to 
political aims, the more Cunxin yearns for the space to explore his 
art—and to express his feelings. 
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Mao started the Cultural Revolution to purge his rivals in the Party 
and to consolidate his power after a series of missteps and failed 
programs. Ten years into the Cultural Revolution, the political 
purges continue. But there are signs of shifting opinion among the 
Chinese people, despite the dangers of speaking out against the 
Party. Decades of suffering and trauma under Mao’s leadership 
mean that people are finally beginning to question the Party’s 
motives and its ability to follow through on its promises. 


Cunxin’s artistic life continues to flourish, but the political situation 
limits the range of roles he can dance. The three Chinese ballets he 
describes—the two here and The Red Detachment of 
Women-—are all political ballets designed to reinforce a 
propagandistic point about the superiority of Chinese communism 
to the political system it replaced. This suggests that Cunxin’s 
ultimate success depends on political and personal freedom. Still, he 
does the best he can with the roles he’s offered, proving his 
dedication to his art even in these limited circumstances. 
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t's during this year that Cunxin and his classmates spend their 
class education with an army detachment. Shooting is the only 
thing Cunxin really enjoys about the soldiers’ lives, and he longs 
to return to his regular dance classes at the academy. He also 
faces increased social responsibilities as a leader of the 
Communist Youth Party group at the school and the vice- 
captain of his class. The school’s political heads encourage him 
to consider applying for Party membership in a few years, when 
he’s old enough to join that “glorious breed of human being.’ 
Cunxin feels honored, but cautious: he likes some—but not 
all—of the Party members he knows. Plus, Party membership 
carries ahuge commitment of time and energy, just as he’s truly 
becoming invested in his dancing. 


That summer, a massive earthquake strikes about 100 miles 
east of Beijing. As aftershocks rock the capital, the dance 
academy students must vacate their old buildings to live in a 
hastily constructed encampment in one of the city’s parks for a 
few days. Over 200,000 people lose their lives in the 
earthquake. 150,000 people are injured, and millions are 
displaced. Back home, Cunyuan volunteers at the hospital 
helping to care for displaced earthquake victims; he tells 
Cunxin how traumatized these victims were. The slightest 
sound or tremor would send them into a panic. 


Then, in September 1976, the unthinkable happens: Chairman 
Mao dies. The whole nation mourns their beloved leader. But 
they also worry: things were hard enough under his illustrious 
leadership, and his successor, Hua Guofeng, is weak and 
ineffective. The day after Mao’s death, Cunxin and the Bandit 
discuss the situation. The Bandit fears immanent chaos, maybe 
even civil war. He plans to go home and fight for the communist 
cause if necessary. Cunxin doesn’t want to fight; he loves ballet 
and wants to use that as his weapon—as Madame Mao 
intended. One month later, in another shocking turn of events, 
Madame Mao and the rest of the Gang of Four—the Party 
leaders with the most power and oversight during the Cultural 
Revolution—have been arrested. But despite the ongoing 
political upheaval, Cunxin’s dancing catches the attention of 
academy vice director Zhang Ce. He has at last hit his stride. 


CHAPTER 15: THE MANGO 


Just before Cunxin’s 16th birthday, after repeated infections, 
the academy doctor orders him to the hospital to have his 
tonsils out after repeated infections. After spending three 
months on the waiting list, Cunxin reports to the hospital, 
where he undergoes surgery with Chinese acupuncture in lieu 
of anesthesia. 
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At a certain point, Cunxin’s interest in dancing begins to overtake 
everything else, even his formerly enthusiastic participation in the 
Youth Party group. Some of this may have to do with the series of 
experiences described previously in the book that have begun to 
undermine his faith in the Party and what it stands for. Plus, the fact 
that “glorious” Party members like Deng Xiaoping, Liu Shaoqi, and 
Lin Biao can find themselves disgraced and banished suggests that 
membership has less to do with a person's character and more to do 
with how well they live up to the Party's (or Mao’s) expectations. 


The book includes a brief account of the Tangshan Earthquake, 
which happened in July of 1976. Cunxin has a personal connection 
of sorts to the catastrophe, in the form of letters between him and 
Cunyuan. Underexplored but implied in the book’s account is the 
fact that the earthquake and its devastating aftermath further 
undermined faith in the Communist Party and its ability to care for 
the Chinese people. In addition to the public reaction toward Mao's 
attempt to sideline Deng Xiaoping, the earthquake hints at massive 
changes about to take place in the Party and in Chinese society. 


Mao’s death unsettles society because he didn't just lead the 
Chinese Communist Party—in many ways, he was the Chinese 
Communist Party. Everything from elementary school education to 
the finest examples of twentieth-century Chinese art revolved 
around Mao. In this moment, Cunxin reveals how much he’s come 
to distrust communism and the Party over the course of his young 
life At this point in his life, if given the opportunity to fight for its 
survival, he would choose to dance instead. He has fallen so in love 
with dance that he would choose his art over his Party 
loyalties—something that later events will put to the test. 


Cunxin describes his utterly barbaric unanesthetized surgery as if it 
was commonplace, suggesting the degree of deprivation to which 
Chinese people had become accustomed during Mao’s rule. In 
exchange for their loyalty, this suggests, the Chinese people 
experience unnecessary harm. 
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Cunxin may choose whether to go home for his three-week 
mid-term break or stay in Beijing. Although he misses his family, 
Cunxin chooses to stay—he’s trying hard to improve his crucial 
pirouettes. Thus, he’s at the academy when Gang of Four 
followers begin to be arrested. Cunxin watches as the current 
director and Zhang Ce are arrested for the crime of being 
appointed by Madame Mao. Despite the political upheaval, he 
enjoys the break. He practices daily but also takes time to sleep 
in, visit the Chongs, and go for walks around the city. Teacher 
Xiao encourages Cunxin to treat pirouettes like a mango—a 
rare and precious treat to enjoy rather than achore to 
complete. And this inspires Cunxin to try even harder. 


nthe second half of Cunxin’s sixth year, an alumnus gives the 
academy a television, video player, and tapes of Western ballets 
as gifts. At first, only teachers are allowed to watch the videos, 
but eventually academy leadership relents and allows the 
students to watch the videos, alongside lectures denouncing 
their western elements. When Cunxin watches Soviet defector 
ikhail Baryshnikov dancing for the first time, he becomes 
obsessed. He wants to dance like Baryshnikov, and he begins 
using every spare minute to practice, exercise, and hone his 
skills. He even stays up late at night, practicing his turns in an 
empty studio by the light of a single candle to avoid detection. 
He writes “fly” on his ballet shoes to remind him of his goals, 
and in honor of the birds he loves and whose graceful flights he 
longs to emulate. 


Cunxin’s rapid progress surprises everyone except Teacher 
Xiao, who encourages him—and worries that he might burn 
himself out and ruin his health. Changes occur in the academy 
around this time, too: Deng Xiaoping seizes leadership of the 
government, and Chinese society begins to change. The 
importance of political campaigns and education classes 
decreases. The academy gets a new director who extends the 
curriculum by a full year to make up for all the time the 
students spent early on studying politics. She demands 
technical excellence; for the first time, focusing on dance over 
politics doesn’t earn accusations of imbalance or capitalist 
tendencies. 
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The ongoing political upheaval in the wake of Mao’s death gets 
closer and closer to the academy, offering Cunxin a pointed 
reminder that no one, ultimately, is safe in China. As hard as a 
person tries to conform to Party ideology and the whims of those in 
charge, when the situation shifts, they become liable to persecution 
and harm. Although he cannot yet fully imagine or articulate the 
alternative—freedom to be oneself—readers can see him growing 
increasingly disillusioned with his own society as time goes by. And 
he dedicates himself to his art like never before, pouring all his 
passion and energy into improving himself. 


© © 


Watching Baryshnikov dance proves to be a transformative 
moment for Cunxin. The Party continues to repress anything that it 
considers a danger to its power over China—anything that might 
encourage people to question whether the Chinese Communist 
system is the best system of government and society or not—hence 
the secrecy surrounding the videos. The Party acts as if the slightest 
suggestion of a broader world view than their own indoctrination 
might poison a person’s mind. And they're not entirely wrong to 
think this: Cunxin does not always agree with what his teachers 
identify as problematic. And what he responds to most in 
Baryshnikov’s dancing here is its sense of freedom and artistic 
expression—the elements of dance with which the Chinese ballet 
world is least concerned. Realizing he needs to figure out how to 
develop these skills himself if he’s to succeed as a dancer, he turns to 
the studio and works hard on his own technique. 
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In Cunxin’s experience, the Chinese Communist Party's main goals 
for most of his life have been to ensure absolute conformity and 
ideological purity within society and to stand aloof from the rest of 
the world. With Mao’s death and Deng’s ascension to power, things 
begin to shift, subtly at first, as Deng opens China to the outside 
world. This marks a crucial turning point in Chinese society. And 
while the book at this moment emphasizes the changes in society, 
readers should remain alert for clues about the limitations of Deng’s 
approach, too. 
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Western books, films, and performing groups begin to appear, 
slowly at first, in China. The students eagerly pass around 
formerly forbidden books, reading the juicy bits late into the 
night. They watch more and more films of famous Western 
ballets and ballet dancers. Eventually, Cunxin asks Teacher Xiao 
outright if he tucked the forbidden Western ballet book under 
his mattress years before. Teacher Xiao admits he did, and he 
asks if Cunxin liked the book. Cunxin says yes, and he thanks 
Teacher Xiao from the bottom of his heart. 


CHAPTER 16: CHANGE 


As Cunxin’s senior year winds down, Chinese culture continues 
to shift with Deng Xiaoping’s “open door policy” toward the 
West. The academy hosts a formal dance in honor of the 
graduating class and Cunxin learns how to waltz. Theaters 
begin to show so-called “colored,” or foreign films. The students 
sneak into as many as they can, enthralled by the beautiful 
actors and actresses and emotionally complex storylines, even 
when the poor dubbing makes it hard to understand what’s 
happening. One day, Cunxin and the Bandit sneak into a movie 
and so thoroughly lose track of time that they're late for ballet 
class, disappointing Teacher Xiao. It’s around this time that 
Cunxin and the Bandit also discover girls, even though neither 
finds much luck in their attempts to court their favorite female 
classmates. 


These distractions aside, Cunxin spends almost every spare 
minute practicing; he learns more about dance in his final year 
at the academy than in the previous six years combined. He 
continues to find inspiration in Western dancers, too, both 
those whom he watches on film, and those whom he sees in 
person. Shortly before graduation, the London Festival 
Ballet—and an 18-year-old ballerina named Mary 
cKendry—visits China and the academy. It requires a lot of 
dedication and effort for Cunxin to prepare the six solos—far 
more than any other student—he performs during his final 
exams. But despite Teacher Xiao’s worries that he’s 
overextending himself, Cunxin’s hard work pays off, and he 
masters even the most technically challenging moves. 
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As Chinese culture opens, formerly forbidden stories circulate 
among Cunxin and his friends. If the book he discovered as a child 
about the Chicago steel baron fired his imagination, having free 
access makes him yearn even more for the freedom these books 
represent. He begins to take small steps towards practicing freedom 
when he admits to reading the Western ballet book—and he 
discovers that not all the adults in his life have always followed the 
Party rules, either. Like Cunxin, Teacher Xiao holds the art of ballet 
in higher esteem than anything else, even the Party. 


It’s telling that what Cunxin responds to in the foreign film isn’t so 
much the beautiful actors or the capitalist trappings like colorful 
costumes as the stories. Instead, he consistently responds to stories 
and the ideas they contain. And as he sits in the theater to watch 
these foreign films, he’s clearly less interested in the superficial 
aspects of Western life—the conspicuous consumption—than the 
emotional life that freedom allows. He expresses a desire to fall in 
love and have emotionally compelling experiences himself—desires 
the oppressive culture he grew up with did not teach him to have. 


Freed of the need to prepare its students to be artistic warriors for 
Chairman Mao and his Cultural Revolution, the dance academy 
focuses more on artistry after the rise of Deng Xiaoping. In this 
freer—though still circumscribed—space, Cunxin beings to really see 
the fruits of his hard work. He is unquestionably the strongest and 
most accomplished dancer of his class. But the restrictions on 
society mirror the limits on his artistic growth, and the book implies 
that he will soon once again find himself at the limit of what he can 
accomplish in China. Of all the dancers Cunxin sees in this period of 
newfound artistic exchange, he mentions only one, Mary McKendry, 
by name, and this hints that she will play an important role in in 
subsequent events. 
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When the class decides to revive Swan Lake for their senior 
performance, Cunxin earns the main role of Prince Siegfried. 
He loves the dancing but struggles to project a princely air. He’s 
just a poor country boy who grew up ina culture that 
encouraged people to hide their emotions; it’s hard for him to 
carry himself like an arrogant, passionate prince. He studies 
films of old Russian performances and copies what he sees, but 
deep down he knows that he will eventually have to find the 
confidence deep within himself to carry himself as a prince 
rather than a peasant. Soon afterward, Ben Stevenson, a 
famous choreographer and teacher from America, comes to the 
Beijing Dance Academy to teach two master classes. 


CHAPTER 17: ON THE WAY TO THE WEST 


Cunxin enjoys the master classes with Ben Stevenson. Soon 
afterward, Stevenson invites the academy to nominate two 
dancers to attend his annual, six-week ballet summer school 
with the Houston Ballet. The academy selects Cunxin and a 
assmate named Zhang Weiqiang to go. Cunxin is excited but 
so overwhelmed by the opportunity to become the first 
ficial exchange artists between China and the United States 
nce 1949. He hasn't ever been anywhere besides his 
ometown and Beijing, and he struggles through the tasks of 
pplying for a passport and learning enough English to get by. 
Government officials brief Cunxin and Weigiang, reminding 
them to make a good impression on behalf of China. They also 
encourage the teens to maintain their communist ideals and 
not succumb to the temptations of capitalism. 
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For the first time since leaving home, Cunxin uses the 
telephone to tell his family the news. When he speaks to 
Cunyuan and Niang, they cheer. They also warn him to be 
careful—ever since the Party came to power, Chinese people 
have heard an endless stream of horror stories about America. 
Even though Cunxin doesn't fully believe the stories, he still 
feels somewhat apprehensive. On the day of his departure, the 
Bandit, Liu Fengtian, and a few other friends treat him and 
Zhang Weiqiang to a lavish final meal. As they say goodbye, the 
Bandit presses a note into Cunxin’s hand, telling him to read it 
on the airplane. 
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Because the Party discourages individualism and treats its citizens 
less as human beings and more as tools to accomplish its aims, 
Cunxin doesn’t yet know how to value himself as a person. 
Therefore, he struggles to portray the confident, even arrogant, 
prince. But participating in the story of Swan Lake by dancing as 
Prince Siegfried offers him a chance to try on a new role for size. He 
hasn't yet discovered his confidence, but the story promises him 
that one day he might—in the right circumstances. As soon as he 
reaches this conclusion, Ben Stevenson arrives from America, 
artfully implying that Cunxin’s path to further growth lies there. 


RVA 


The opportunity to go to America is, like the original opportunity to 
attend the dance academy, could change Cunxin’s life. And, like his 
first big break, the trip tests Cunxin in ways that he couldn't have 
imagined. Yet, he draws on the inner reserves of strength and 
resilience a lifetime of hard work and struggle have given him. 
Readers should note the Chinese government's ambivalence about 
the exchange: they're eager to show off the successful products of 
their regime, like Cunxin and Weigiang, but they’re anxious about 
what the exposure to other ideas and ideologies might do to loosen 
their grip on the dancers. 
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The stories of hardship and abuse the Communist Party tells 
continue to have power even as China opens to the West. Although 
Cunxin claims to be nervous about visiting America given the horror 
stories he’s been brought up with, the thing that really seems to 
make him uncomfortable is his awareness of just how far he will be, 
for the first time in his life, from the real and adoptive families who 
have supported and nurtured him throughout his formative years. 
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Cunxin’s and Zhang Weiqiang’s real adventures begin at the 
airport, where Zhang Shu treats them to Coca-Colas. Then, 
they board an unbelievably large, luxuriously air-conditioned 
airplane. Once they’ve taken off, Cunxin remembers to read the 
note from the Bandit, which contains a poem affirming their 
unshakeable bond as blood brothers. And then he’s 
overwhelmed by the flight’s luxuries: a hostess to serve his 
every whim, movies to watch, and delicious food to eat. He 
doesn't have to lift a finger. Eventually the plane lands in Tokyo 
where, after a layover, they board another plane, this one even 
more exotic for its international assortment of travelers—and 
its glossy in-flight magazines full of beautiful, full-color pictures. 
Cunxin can hardly believe he’s left China. He is almost 
unbearably excited, even though he has no idea what to expect. 


CHAPTER 18: THE FILTHY CAPITALIST AMERICA 


Ben Stevenson meets Cunxin and Zhang Weigiang in Chicago. 
Although they can barely communicate, they share their 
excitement through gestures. Flying to Huston, Cunxin notes 
with surprise that the green and verdant landscape below 
doesn’t match what he’s heard about America’s extreme 
poverty and underdevelopment. At the Houston airport, he 
uncomfortably accepts gifts from people associated with the 
Houston Ballet to be polite. But he still distrusts his hosts since 
he has been raised to think of Americans as enemies. His 
confusion grows when he sees the massive, impressive 
Houston skyline from the car. It doesn’t look like the decaying, 
depressing America that Party officials in China describe. 


Previously unimaginable luxuries fill the house where Cunxin 
and Weigiang stay, including huge rooms with soft carpets, the 
biggest refrigerator Cunxin has ever seen, an electric stove and 
two sinks in the kitchen, a walk-in closet in his private bedroom, 
and a bathtub in his private bathroom. On their first night in the 
country, Ben Stevenson and others take Cunxin and Weigiang 
to a Chinese restaurant where they enjoy Chinese specialties 
ike Tsingtao beer and Peking Duck for the first time. Cunxin 
cannot believe the amount of food the Texans order. Back at 
the house, he enjoys a long, relaxing bath. And the next 
morning, Ben cooks him and Weiqiang a bigger—and more 
luxurious—breakfast than they've ever eaten: eggs, bacon, 
buttered toast, and fresh orange juice. 
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The airport sodas remind readers of how much change has already 
come to China in the short time since Deng came to power: foreign 
products aren't yet common, but they're not exactly rare, either. 
Although it’s unclear whether the airline Cunxin and Weigiang take 
to Tokyo is Chinese or foreign, it is clear that not everyone in the 
world—or even in China-—lives in the grinding poverty of Cunxin’s 
rural family or the less severe but still limited circumstances of most 
people in the cities. Readers should remember that his Party- 
affiliated uncle’s “luxurious” apartment still only had four rooms, 
and even the relatively privileged students at the dance academy 
only have access to limited resources and low-quality medical care. 
The stories that the government has told Cunxin about China’s 
greatness seem ever more false as his perspective widens. 


While at this point Cunxin still largely believes what the Party has 
told him about the world outside of China, the evidence he 
encounters with his own eyes contradicts their narratives. Luckily, 
far away from Party handlers, he finally has the space to make up 
his own mind. 


Coming from a place where many rural families like his own didn’t 
have indoor plumbing, Cunxin cannot escape the contrast between 
China and America—and his uncomfortable but growing realization 
that the U.S. is much wealthier, not much poorer, than China. 
Slowly, Cunxin realizes how many lies the Party told him. The fact 
that the dancers experience Chinese treats like Tsingtao beer for the 
first time in America further suggests the extreme limitations of life 
in China; despite their relative privilege, even Madame Mao’s 
dancers lack access to luxuries. 
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When Cunxin and Weigiang arrive at the Houston Ballet 
Academy, they realize—and Cunxin explains to Ben, with the 
help of his Chinese-English dictionary—that they don’t have the 
necessary gear. Ben sends them to a dance-wear shop for 
tights, dance belts, and shoes. Cunxin watches with amazement 
as the company manager calmly pays over $400—the 
equivalent of four years of Dia’s salary—for their items. Later 
that day, another Houston Ballet board member, Louisa 
Sarofim, takes Cunxin and Weigiang to lunch at a restaurant 
where the least expensive items are nearly $15 each. At the 
house, Cunxin and Weiqiang hand-wash their clothes and 
dishes; when Cunxin tries to use the dishwasher, he floods the 
itchen with bubbles. 


n dance classes, Cunxin proudly realizes that he and Weigiang 
are just as technically accomplished as their peers in standard 
ballet, thanks to the Beijing Dance Academy's strict discipline. 
Although language barriers prevent much conversation, the 
other students welcome them warmly. 


any of Ben’s personal and professional contacts entertain 
Cunxin and Weigiang during their time in Houston. Cunxin can 
hardly believe how wealthy and powerful people like Louisa 
Sarofim or George and Barbara Bush live. They have priceless 
artwork and indoor pools, and they seem, in Cunxin’s eyes, to 
throw money around carelessly. But despite their power and 
wealth, both Barbara Bush and Louisa Sarofim impress him as 
ind and generous. 


As his English improves, Cunxin talks with his hosts and fellow 
dancers more. He discovers that Americans freely voice 
complaints about the government and even their president. In 
China, people face stiff consequences for criticizing Chairman 
Mao. Ben choreographs a special dance for Cunxin and 
Weiqiang to a piece of music by American composer George 
Gershwin. They struggle to master the relaxed style of dance 
he wants because it contrasts so sharply with the disciplined 
approach of their Chinese teachers. Shortly before he leaves, 
Cunxin learns that Ben has asked—and the Chinese 
government has granted permission—for Cunxin to return in 
two months and remain with the Houston Ballet for an entire 
year. Cunxin feels gratitude towards the Communist Party for 
the opportunity, believing that it has always looked out for 
peasant boys like himself. 
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The dance uniforms again highlight the relative wealth and privilege 
of America compared to China: although Cunxin and Weigiang are 
among a privileged and respected group of students, the best that 
they receive in China is still less nice than the standard equipment 
of their American counterparts. And while the book generally paints 
American culture in a positive light, Cunxin also notices some of its 
dark sides, such as a spending money on frivolous things. He counts 
each dollar spent on himself and Weigiang and calculates how 
much it would be worth to his family. And when a side dish would 
feed his family for two months, it’s hard to argue that the American 
system is perfect, even if it has advantages. 


In China, Cunxin measured himself against his classmates and 
against recordings of internationally recognized dancers like 
Baryshnikov. This is his first chance to measure himself in an 
international context, and he's pleased to discover that his hard 
work and sacrifice have paid off. He can now confidently trust that 
he’s not just a good dancer for the academy’s standards: he’s a good 
dancer on the world stage as well. 


Chinese Communist Party propaganda taught Cunxin to think of 
wealthy and privileged people as landlords and capitalists, abusers 
of the poor and the downtrodden. Yet, the wealthy people he meets 
in America treat him with kindness and respect, contradicting this 
narrative. Cunxin sees more and more gaps between Party ideology 
and his real-world experience. 


Although he describes the luxurious American surroundings in 
loving detail, what truly impresses Cunxin about this country is the 
freedom its people have to express themselves. Political freedoms 
translate into social freedoms and artistic freedoms, and in the 
freedom Cunxin enjoys in America, he discovers a heretofore 
underexplored artistic side of dancing. Characteristically, however, 
he's a hard worker and he experiences this newfound freedom at 
first as a source of frustration because it means that he doesn’t 
immediately understand the expectations. But he grows to love it 
more and more. 
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Before sending them back to China, Ben takes Cunxin and 
Weigiang to visit Washington, D.C. and New York City. In 
Washington, Cunxin is surprised by the relative lack of armed 
guards patrolling the White House. In New York, Cunxin and 
Weiqiang see all the best sights: the World Trade Center, the 
Empire State Building, the Statue of Liberty, Central Park, and 
the theaters. Cunxin enjoys these, but smaller things make a 
bigger impression on him, like the ATM that spits out $20 bills 
on command. Cunxin carefully hoards his money in New York. 
He cannot make a purchase without calculating how far the 
money would go for his family back home. 


As he flies back to China, Cunxin reflects on his time in 
America. He feels gratitude toward Ben and all the kind people 
he met. He feels excited about the prospect of returning soon 
and for a longer time. But mostly, he feels confused. America is 
not the dark, scary place the Communist Party said it was. He 
wonders why China is so poor while America is so rich. He also 
wonders why his leaders hid the truth from him and everyone 
else. His trip shakes his faith in communism, and although he 
tries to tell himself that he’s happy to return to China and that 
he still believes in the Party, he cannot fully escape his doubts. 


CHAPTER 19: GOOD-BYE, CHINA 


Back in Beijing, Cunxin can't wait to tell Teacher Xiao, Zhang 
Shu, the Bandit, and the rest of his friends about his 
experiences. He knows that he must keep quiet about how 
much he liked America, lest the authorities find out and deny 
him the chance to return. But he can’t stop thinking about how 
much freedom and self-determination Americans have—and 
how much higher their standards of living are—even though he 
tries to convince himself that capitalism is rotten. He both 
chafes at his lack of freedom in China and longs to go back to 
believing in what Chairman Mao and the Party taught him all 
his life. 
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The lower profile guarding of the White House compared to 
Tiananmen Square in China reinforces the sense of freedom 
Americans enjoy. The government doesn’t fear uprisings because it 
holds power through mutual agreement rather than coercion. And, 
with New York just as grand and wonderful as Houston, Cunxin can 
no longer accept the Party's claims about American squalor. It’s a 
mark of how much he loves his family that, even in his land of 
freedom and excess, he tries to preserve as much money as he can 
to take back to them. At this point, it doesn’t seem like they'll ever 
escape China like he temporarily has. But he never forgets them or 
stops caring about their needs. 
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The plane ride home gives Cunxin the opportunity to reflect openly 
on the things he’s noticed during his trip. When he was a child and 
he discovered the book about Chicago, he began to wonder if the 
Party’s stories about China and about the rest of the world were 
entirely true. His doubts grew as Chinese society slowly embraced 
Western films and books. And now that he’s seen America for 
himself, he can no longer believe the Party's lies. Stories have power 
when they describe the world and a person’s place in it—but that 
power starts to crumble when stories lie about the world to make 
their points. And now that Cunxin has tasted freedom, it remains to 
be seen whether he will be able to conform himself to the Party’s 
expectations yet again. 
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The degree to which Cunxin feels he must conform to the 
expectations of the Party and his society becomes clear very quickly 
in his self-censorship. He can't talk about the things he liked best 
about America because he knows that they contradict the official 
Party line about the superiority of socialism. He becomes complicit 
in his own silencing, thanks to a lifetime of watching those who step 
out of line being persecuted and punished. 
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Cunxin composes a report for the Ministry of Culture on his 
and Zhang Weiqiang’s behalf. He describes the Houston Ballet 
Academy classes, emphasizes the goodwill he and Weiqiang 
generated for China, then fills the report with exaggerations 
and lies about the behavior of American elites and their violent 
oppression of the poor, the disadvantaged, and Black people. 
When he and Weigiang turn in the report and the business 
suits the Ministry let them borrow for the trip, they learn they 
must also hand over the remnants of their cash allowances. 
Cunxin, like a good and honest Red Guard, complies, but he 
feels angry about it—his family needs the money more than the 
Ministry of Culture does. 


Cunxin sends gifts to his family by mail—set to return to 
America in October and stay for a year, he will miss his annual 
Chinese New Year trip home. He gives the Bandit gifts, too, and 
answers his questions about America as honestly but as briefly 
as he can. The Bandit loves Cunxin’s tales, especially his 
description of the ATM. 


Two weeks after returning to Beijing, Cunxin receives his visa 
papers from America. He immediately goes to the Ministry of 
Culture to reapply for his passport only to discover that the 
inister Wang has changed his mind. Citing worries that 
Cunxin is too young to withstand potential Western influences 
if he stays abroad for a whole year, he rescinds the permission 
he gave just a few weeks earlier for Cunxin to return. Cunxin 
returns to the academy. He begs the director for help, but 
there’s nothing she can do. Nearly blind with anger, he runs 
from the grounds and through the Beijing streets until he’s 
exhausted. He stops near a row of willow trees, where he pours 
out his frustration and anger.. For the first time in years, he 
crawls under the drooping leaves of one and pours out his 
troubles, just like he did when he first came to the academy. 


With no answers but a desperate feeling of need to get back to 
America, Cunxin finally climbs down from the tree. He resolves 
to find out why Minister Wang changed his mind. Back at the 
academy, he learns that Teacher Xiao and Zhang Shu have 
already convinced the academy's director to send an official 
petition to Minister Wang, asking him to change his mind. But 
one week later they receive another denial, and Cunxin plunges 
into despair again. Heartsick, he takes to his bed. But when as 
he thinks about how badly he wants to go back, to experience 
American freedoms again, to study with Ben, and to become 
the best dancer possible, he rediscovers his resolve. 
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Although he no longer believes the official Party accounts of life in 
America, Cunxin perpetuates their stereotypes and exaggerations in 
his report. But although he’s doing everything the Party and its 
officials want him to—bolstering China's reputation in the 
international community through his hard work and skill, espousing 
solidly communist beliefs despite extensive exposure to Western 
capitalism—the Party continues to treat him as a tool to be 
exploited rather than a human being. He saved money with the 
intention of helping his family, but now it goes back to the Party—a 
Party he no longer trusts to have the best interests of people like his 
family at heart. 
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In sharing gifts and stories, Cunxin continues to practice the self- 
censorship he describes at the beginning of this chapter, knowing 
that telling the truth is dangerous for him and that it will only make 
his friends and family as unhappy and confused as he is. 
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Cunxin’s hard work has started to pay off in the form of 
opportunities like the invitation to return to America and continue 
studying with Ben. But Minister Wang's backtracking offers a harsh 
reminder that Cunxin’s life and success don’t belong to him in the 
eyes of the Party. Instead, the Party sees Cunxin as a tool it can use 
as it sees fit. If Minister Wang—or anyone else in the Party, for that 
matter—doesn’'t want him to go, he will not be going. Cunxin flees 
the academy grounds to process his rage and grief. He has earned a 
limited amount of freedom (he’s not a child any longer, confined to 
grounds all day and night) but it doesn’t extend far enough to suit 
him. 
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Cunxin doesn't find Minister Wang's explanation for changing his 
mind satisfactory. But the rationale does make sense: a year is a 
long time for so valuable an asset as Cunxin to be exposed to 
Western ideas and Western freedoms. Indeed, Cunxin’s burning 
desire to go back suggests that Wang's fears of losing the ideological 
battle for Cunxin’s loyalty are rational. As upset as Cunxin feels, at 
least initially, his life has taught him that hard work builds success. 
Thinking of his next step helps him climb out of his despair. 
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Cunxin talks Teacher Xiao into giving him Minister Wang's 
home address. He goes there three nights in a row. Each time, 
an armed guard bars his way. But on the third night, he earns 
the guard’s sympathy. The guard allows him to wait until 
inister Wang returns from an evening engagement 

peppering him with questions about America. Cunxin tries to 
eep his answers from sounding too enthusiastic. When 

inister Wang comes home, the guard approaches his car and 
asks him if he will talk to Cunxin. Minister Wang refuses yet 
again, evidently annoyed by Cunxin’s persistence. 


Seething with disappointment, anger, and resentment, Cunxin 
goes back to the dance academy. In a flash, he realizes that 
China is just as unequal as any other country. He finally 
understands that he and most Chinese people gave Chairman 
Mao and his government their support for decades based on 
Mao's lies. He tells himself that he must wake up and start 
looking after himself instead of trusting the Party to take care 
of him. The next day, he stays in bed, sick with a fever and 
disappointment, until Teacher Xiao and the Bandit try to rouse 
him from his despair. Teacher Xiao tells Cunxin that life is a card 
game: he can keep playing and see what happens, or he can just 
stop. 


In the following days, Cunxin calls to tell Ben Stevenson the bad 
news. He makes plans to visit his family. But just days before he 
is due to depart for Qingdao, he reads in the newspaper 
reporting that Minister Wang will soon be leaving on a trip to 
South America. Cunxin and his teachers hatch a plan to petition 
the vice minister most likely to sympathize with Cunxin’s cause 
during Wang's absence. It takes weeks of concerted effort by 
Teacher Xiao and Zhang Shu, but they eventually secure that 
minister’s permission. With his newly issued passport in hand, 
Cunxin wastes no time getting his visa and arranging his flights 
back to America. 
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Readers should remember Cunxin’s surprise at how lightly the 
White House was guarded when he visited Washington, D.C. In 
contrast, the Party officials are protected by layers of walls and 
armed guards. This suggests yet again how little freedom Chinese 
people have, especially to voice their complaints or to hold the 
authorities accountable. Minister Wang doesn’t entertain Cunxin’s 
ongoing requests in part because he doesn’t have to. Readers should 
remember this moment later, when Cunxin begins to have 
interactions with American politicians. But at this moment, 
although he owes everything to the Party, the Party, evidently, owes 
him nothing in return. 
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Cunxin’s moment of revelation builds on experiences dating back to 
his early childhood. Rural peasants starve so that Party officials in 
Beijing will have what they want. Those accused of thinking or 
acting in ways contrary to Party ideology are persecuted and 
punished without legal recourse. Even talented artists like the dance 
academy instructors and students serve at the behest of the Party, 
which controls their artistic output. But now, after he’s had a taste 
of freedom and seen that a different way exists, Cunxin can no 
longer ignore or excuse the evidence. Thus, his first step toward 
freedom is his decision to take care of himself rather than trusting 
the Party. 


Taking care of himself means bending the system to accommodate 
his needs. Cunxin is learning to think of his individual well-being 
here, something the book presents as an important step in 
overcoming Party brainwashing. Earlier, Cunxin tried to pass on a 
promotion to a better role in The Red Detachment of Women, 
worried that he wasn't worthy of it. Now he understands himself as 
worthy of the opportunity Ben has given him, and he’s determined 
to succeed. 
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Frantic activity fills Cunxin’s last three days in China. Teacher 
Xiao throws him a going-away party, during which he tells 
Cunxin and his classmates how proud they should be of what 
they have accomplished. As Chairman and Madame Mao’s last 
generation of dancers, their art will stand high in the history of 
Chinese ballet. Cunxin visits the Chongs one last time, bitterly 
disappointed that he can't risk a trip back to his own family, lest 
the ministers change their minds again in his absence. Then, in 
November 1979, one month after he was originally set to 
depart, Cunxin boards a plane bound for America. He doesn't 
know it yet, but it will be many, many years before he will go 
home again. 
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Despite his growing disillusionment with the Party and the 
limitations it imposes on his life, Cunxin remains grateful for the 
opportunity it gave him to rise from his life of poverty. If they hadn't 
wanted to recruit children from the three honored classes of society, 
including peasants, he would likely be stuck working for the 
commune like his brother Cunyuan. And although he’s begun to 
prefer the freer American style of teaching that Ben embodies, his 
Chinese training has given him the foundational skills he needs to 
thrive in any dance company in the world. The only thing that 
Cunxin regrets leaving behind in China is his family—no matter how 
focused he has become on his dancing career, he has never 
forgotten their plight nor lost any of his affection for them. 
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CHAPTER 20: RETURN TO THE LAND OF FREEDOM 


When Cunxin’s plane finally takes off, the exhaustion of the 
past few months—and the past few days, during which he felt 
constantly afraid that the authorities would change their minds 
again—catch up to him. He’s terrified of never being able to 
return to China, but he’s just as terrified of never tasting the 
artistic and personal freedoms of America again. He knows that 
his second trip will be different, now that he understands the 
full ramifications of his communist upbringing and sees how 
deeply the Party’s propaganda manipulated him throughout his 
life. 


Cunxin dances two small solos in the Houston Ballet’s 
production of The Nutcracker. He makes new friends in the 
company including Lori Langlinais. And he prepares for his first 
Christmas. Someone gives him a book explaining Santa Claus, 
which he classifies as American propaganda. Ben takes him 
shopping. Cunxin feels queasy when he realizes that Ben 
spends almost as much on gifts for one year’s Christmas as D 
will earn in his whole lifetime. Likewise, Cunxin enjoys the 
lavish Christmas feast Ben prepares, but he can’t stop thinking 
of his family back home, eating dried yams. Two weeks later, 
Ben takes Cunxin and some of the other dancers to a beach 
home on the Gulf of Mexico to celebrate the New Year. Again, 
it's awonderful party and Cunxin enjoys himself, but only to a 
point. He can’t stop worrying about his family back home in 
China. 
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Cunxin was naive when he embarked on his first trip to America. 
Now he thinks he understands the ramifications of his decision to 
skirt Minister Wang's approval (though whether he truly does 
understand remains to be seen). In any case, while his first trip to 
the U.S. felt like a nice reward for his hard work, this trip is a flight 
for his life. Now that he sees the limitations communist China 
places on him and his dancing, his artistic survival depends on 
escaping his Chinese cage. 
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Cunxin fled to America because of the freedoms Americans 
enjoy—politically, personally, and artistically. And while he vastly 
prefers the American way of life to the Chinese way of life at this 
point, he recognizes that America and capitalism aren't without 
their flaws. It’s likely that Ben spends money on gifts out of 
generosity and love. But Cunxin’s childhood showed him (and, by 
extension, readers) that it’s possible to communicate love and 
caring without spending a lot of money. And when Cunxin 
calculates how many years the money Ben spend on his presents 
would sustain poor Chinese family, he conveys his discomfort with 
readers—perhaps even making them share that discomfort. 
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During Cunxin’s second summer at the Houston Ballet 
Academy, he gets the chance to reunite with Zhang Weiqiang 
and two other students from the Beijing Dance Academy, who 
are there on scholarship for the summer. He also meets 
Elizabeth Mackey, a ballerina around his age from Florida on 
whom he quickly develops a crush. When one of the Houston 
Ballet's principal dancers injures his back, Cunxin gets a 
momentous career break, with Ben inviting him to fill in for the 
injured dancer and dance in an exhibition at the Houston Opera 
House. Cunxin swallows his nerves and makes a great success 
of the debut. The next day, Ben reads him the reviews in the 
papers, which declare him the American ballet world’s new star. 


Soon afterward, Cunxin discovers Elizabeth alone in one of the 
academy’s small studios one day. They talk for a few minutes, 
understanding each other despite Cunxin’s broken English. 
Emboldened, Cunxin asks Elizabeth to go to Chinatown with 
him to watch the new Bruce Lee movie. To his surprise, she 
agrees. The date is successful enough that she agrees to go to 
dinner with him afterward, and soon they're in a romantic 
relationship. They must keep it secret, though, for Cunxin fears 
that he will be sent home if anyone at the Chinese consulate 
learns he’s ina relationship with an American. But he does 
confess his secret to Lori, who has quickly become like an older 
sister to him. She and her husband Delworth immediately 
spring into action and introduce Cunxin to Charles Foster, an 
American immigration lawyer, who offers to help Cunxin find a 
way to stay in America. 


CHAPTER 21: ELIZABETH 


As Cunxin’s time in Houston winds down, he rehearses for a 
ballet called Le Corsaire. He works himself to the verge of injury 
and exhaustion trying to make Ben proud and to bring honor to 
his teachers back in China. Ben offers to change the difficult 
choreography, but Cunxin refuses to give up until he’s 
mastered everything Ben asks of him. Ultimately, the ballet is a 
huge success. Chinese Consul Zhang attends a performance, 
glowing with pride for the glory Cunxin brings to China. 


One month before his return to China, Cunxin dances the role 
of a prince in The Lady and the Foo! when the Houston Ballet 
performs in New York City. It still takes a lot of effort, but this 
time he masters the prince’s casually arrogant attitude. The 
two weeks the company spends in New York allow Cunxin to 
fully drink in the all the city has to offer, especially in terms of 
dance. He takes master classes with great choreographers and 
dancers, and he even gets to see Baryshnikov and other famous 
dancers at work. 
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Although the arrival of the Chinese students over the summer 
reminds Cunxin of his ties at home, it becomes ever clearer that if he 
is to become a truly successful dancer, his future lies in the United 
States. And as always, thanks to his hard work and determination to 
perfect his technique, Cunxin can take advantage of yet another 
golden opportunity when it falls into his lap. His life has repeatedly 
demonstrated that a person needs hard work and opportunity to be 
successful. 


Cunxin has his dancing and (for the moment) his freedom, but he 
still lacks one important thing: love. As he did in Beijing, he begins to 
assemble an adoptive family in America. Their support helps him to 
thrive. Love was all he had to count on when he was a child, and his 
parents’ relationship set a powerful example of the ways that having 
someone to rely on can help see a person through hard times. It’s 
unsurprising then, especially now that he’s free to pursue the desires 
of his own heart, that he falls in love with Elizabeth. 
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Although the book doesn’t go into much detail about the ballet, Le 
Corsaire is a love story with themes of freedom and slavery—a 
fitting ballet for Cunxin to be performing as he considers what his 
future might hold in the United States or in China. Typically, he 
works himself hard, since he knows that his success depends at least 
in part on his efforts. But the American context, typified by Ben’s 
choreography, is much more relaxed and concerned with the health 
and wellbeing of the dancers. 
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Cunxin insinuates that he masters royal arrogance because the 
freedom he experiences in America has allowed him to develop into 
a better dancer than ever before. The book implies choosing to 
pursue his relationship with Elizabeth has power too, since it also 
represents freedom and self-determination. 
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The more Cunxin thinks about leaving Elizabeth and returning 
to China, the more torn he becomes. He feels a duty toward his 
country and his family, but he also yearns for the freedom of 
expression and movement he has in America. Plus, he feels 
captured by his passionate feelings for Elizabeth. Three days 
before he’s set to return, after making passionate love with 
Elizabeth, he comes to a decision. He and Elizabeth go to Lori’s 
apartment and tell her they want to get married. Lori and 
Delworth help them arrange a courthouse marriage the 
following day. They keep the news—which will deeply affect 
Ben’s relationship with China—secret until the morning of 
Cunxin’s planned departure. 


When he can put it off no longer, Cunxin calls Ben and tells him 
that he has married Elizabeth, and he plans on remaining in 
America. As expected, Ben becomes extremely upset. Cunxin 
feels responsible for ruining Ben’s plans, but he refuses to 
return to the China and the limitations the Chinese 
government places on his life and his dancing career. 
Throughout the day, Lori and Delworth deflect phone calls and 
visits from Ben and other Houston Ballet members. Finally, Ben 
calls and asks Cunxin to at least take full responsibility for his 
decision with the Chinese consul. That way, maybe, they'll stop 
blaming him and allow his exchange program to continue. 
Cunxin agrees, then calls Charles Foster for advice. Charles 
tells him not to go to the consulate, which is considered 
Chinese territory. But Cunxin does so anyway. 


Cunxin has just described dancing in a series of ballets in which 
lovers overcome insurmountable obstacles to be together. His 
marriage to Elizabeth, then, exemplifies life imitating art. Cunxin’s 
life has done this before—he still uses the stories of his youth as keys 
to understanding the world around him. But for the first time, he 
borrows a Western story to frame his experiences: a love story like 
the ones he encountered in ballet and in the secret book he 
discovered in his youth. 


BVA 


One crucial element of freedom that Cunxin hasn't yet fully 
considered or dealt with is that other people can be caught up in the 
consequences of his decision. He cannot imagine reconsidering his 
planned defection—he only narrowly escaped China the last time. 
And now that he’s truly tasted freedom—and romantic love—he 
can't imagine returning to the cage of communist China. But he 
does worry about how his decisions affect others whom he respects 
and admires, like Ben Stevenson and Teacher Xiao. And in his rush 
to protect the people he likes, he endangers himself. 
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CHAPTER 22: DEFECTION 


Cunxin, Elizabeth, Lori, and Charles Foster enter the Chinese 
consulate. Consulate employees take them to a meeting room 
where Ben and the Houston Ballet’s lawyer sit making tense 
small talk with Consul Zhang. Then, slowly but surely, the 
officials eliminate Cunxin’s friends from the room, starting with 
Charles Foster, who goes off to discuss the situation with the 
Houston Ballet's lawyer. Soon, Consul Zhang orders the last 
few people out so he can talk with Cunxin privately. Elizabeth 
refuses to go, but guards separate her from Cunxin and drag 
him to a small room on the top floor. 
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Throughout his life, Cunxin has relied on the bonds of love and 
affection he shares with his family—both biological and adopted—to 
give him strength and to help him overcome obstacles. When the 
consulate officials separate him from his support network, they 
seem to do so on the assumption that this will render Cunxin pliable 
to their demands. But they don’t understand the strength of 
Cunxin’s bonds. Seeing the world only through the Party’s priorities, 
they underestimate the power of love. 
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Downstairs, the atmosphere shifts. The formerly conciliatory 
and friendly consulate employees become bossy and strident. 
Upstairs, Cunxin tries to calm down, but he can’t hold on to a 
single comforting thread. He feels certain that any minute, the 
guards will force him at gunpoint onto a plane bound for China 
where Party officials will send him to a lonely prison as 
punishment for his disloyalty. Eventually, Consul Zhang comes 
into the room. He reminds Cunxin that he is a Chinese citizen, 
that the Chinese government doesn’t recognize Cunxin’s 
marriage, and that the Communist Party, not Cunxin, has the 
right to determine Cunxin’s fate. He says that Cunxin’s 
American friends have abandoned him. Cunxin knows his 
friends would not abandon him; if they’re gone, they were 
forcibly kicked out. He distrusts Consul Zhang’s promises that 
he can still return to China as a respected hero. 


Over the next several hours, a rotating cast of consul 
employees visit Cunxin, trying in various ways to convince him 
to return to China willingly. The only argument that affects him 
concerns his family; he knows he won't be able to forgive 
himself if the Chinese government decides to punish them for 
his choice. But, for the most part, the longer these interviews 
8 
h 


oon, the calmer Cunxin becomes. Every attempt to remind 

im of the Party's power or its magnanimous treatment just 
reminds him of how limited and controlled his life in China was. 
Occasionally, he touches the scar on his arm, which reminds 
him of his niang’s love and his own resilience. He knows he has 
nothing to be ashamed of; he married Elizabeth for love, not 
convenience. Still he feels sorrow about disappointing or 
causing harm to his family and teachers. 


Downstairs, the Chinese officials resume a pleasant attitude 
toward Charles Foster and the rest of Cunxin’s friends, but 
only for atime. But when it becomes clear that neither Ben nor 
the others will leave before Cunxin’s release, the atmosphere 
becomes cold and threatening again. But by this time, rumors 
of Cunxin’s detention have spread throughout the Houston 
ballet community, and a small group of people, including 
newspaper reporters, have gathered outside the consulate. 
The Chinese officials insist that Charles dismiss the press 
members, despite his insistence that it doesn’t work that way in 
America. 
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Consul Zhang deprives Cunxin of his American family—his “big 
brother” and “big sister” Lori and Delworth, his father-figure and 
mentor Ben, his friend Charles Foster, and his new wife, Elizabeth. 
Then, in their tense conversation, he tries to assert that Cunxin 
belongs to the Party—in effect, that the Party is his only family and 
source of security in the world. Cunxin knows this isn’t 
true—although the Party and the dance academy gave him crucial 
opportunities, he also realizes that he can take care of—and take 
credit for—himself. 
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Confined in the consulate, Cunxin cannot know if he will be forced 
back into the cage of China or not. But his actions and thought 
suggest that he will not go willingly. Crucially, the only argument 
that affects him even slightly concerns how his actions may harm 
the people he loves—his family at home, or Ben here in the United 
States. Cunxin remains aware of how much he owes to the love of 
the people in his life. The Party claims to love him, but, having 
experienced real love from his family, he understands how shallow 
these claims are. 
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The very fact that there is a Chinese consulate in Houston reminds 
readers about the growing cooperation and diplomatic exchange 
between China and the United States after Chairman Mao’s death. 
But the officials’ ongoing misunderstanding of how much power 
people like Ben and Charles have suggests that there is still a large 
cultural gap. The Chinese officials come from a place where their 
Party positions allow them to control the actions of almost anyone. 
In contrast, while Ben, Charles, and the ballet community rally to 
Cunxin’s aid, they all do so of their own free will and won't let any 
threats dissuade them. 
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At one o'clock in the morning, consulate officials bring an 
exhausted and hungry Cunxin some food. Then, to his surprise, 
they cease their interrogation and allow him a little restless 
sleep. At two o'clock in the morning, Charles begs the 
newspaper reporters one final time to keep the story off the 
front page, afraid that this will inflame the situation further. 
They pointedly refuse. He begins making calls to federal judges 
the U.S. State Department, which has clear regulations about 
preventing the forcible repatriation of foreign nationals to 
communist countries. 


By the time Charles leaves the consulate in the morning, 
newspaper headlines announce that the Chinese Consulate is 
holding eight Americans hostage. Charles calls the office of 
Vice President George Bush to inform him of the situation. 
Bush calls his Washington contacts, and by midafternoon, 
President Ronald Regan is following the story. Meanwhile, 
Charles serves consulate officials two orders demanding 
Cunxin’s release and preventing his forcible removal. FBI 
agents surround the building to enforce compliance. Finally, 
late in the afternoon, Consul Zhang asks to speak with Charles 
one last time. Charles warns him that the longer he keeps 
Cunxin, the worse the situation will become. 


A little after 5:00 p.m., Consul Zhang returns to Cunxin’s room. 
He gives Cunxin one last chance to change his mind, and 
Cunxin refuses. Consul Zhang tells Cunxin how sad he is that 
China has lost Cunxin to America. He worries that Cunxin will 
regret his choice later. Then he warns Cunxin that what 
happens to his family back home will depend directly on what 
Cunxin says or does in his new life in America. Cunxin feels a 
rush of relief as he understands that he’s about to be freed. 
Then he feels compassion for Consul Zhang, recognizing that 
this man has little more freedom than he does, and less chance 
of escaping China himself. With a look of quiet empathy, Consul 
Zhang leads Cunxin downstairs, where Elizabeth and Charles 
wait. 
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The Chinese officials thought that Charles had total control over 
the press; in fact, he has no control whatsoever. In a society which 
values individual freedom as one of the highest social virtues, the 
reporters are allowed to make their own choices, just like Cunxin 
was able to make his decision to defect. This makes life much more 
complex than it was in China. But, as Cunxin’s actions show, he 
would prefer the occasional confusion and pain of freedom to the 
gilded cage of conformity. 


Cunxin exercised freedom when he circumvented Minister Wang's 
refusal to allow him to return to America, when he married 
Elizabeth, and when he asserted his choice to stay in America. He’s 
done as much work as he can do on his own. But as with other 
moments in his life, his hard work must meet with opportune 
circumstances to bear fruit. Luckily, he has friends (and friends of 
friends) in high places. And soon, the entire country (so it seems) is 
on his side. The concern George and Barbara Bush show with his 
wellbeing contrasts sharply with Minister Wang’s refusal to speak to 
him in China. 
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Although the Chinese officials eventually concede and release 
Cunxin to stay in America, they still exercise control over him by 
leveraging the wellbeing of his family and of his friends in Beijing. It’s 
not quite the same as the coercion and control he'd face if he 
returned himself, but it does suggest that, despite the material 
improvements in living standards under Deng Xiaoping, China still 
has a long way to go to become a free country that creates the 
circumstances its citizens need to flourish. Cunxin reflects on this 
fact when he considers how little freedom even the more privileged 
and powerful members of Chinese society truly have. They, too, are 
tools for the Party to use to meet its own objectives. 
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CHAPTER 23: MY NEW LIFE 


A relieved Cunxin embraces Elizabeth and Charles. He doesn't 
want to talk to the reporters, but Charles encourages him to 
make a brief statement. Cunxin faces a sea of microphones and 
flashing cameras and says how happy he is to be able to stay in 
America with his wife and how he hopes to do nice things for 
American and Chinese art. As he leaves the consulate, he 
refuses the FBI’s offer of a safe house. The whole point of 
staying in America, he insists, was to escape surveillance and 
control. In subsequent days, media requests and invitations to 
join ballet companies the world over flood in. Cunxin gives only 
one interview, hoping to keep his defection from 
overshadowing his reputation as a dancer. 


nitially, Cunxin and Elizabeth plan to return to her family in 
Florida, but just before they go, Ben calls. He tells Cunxin that 
he’s received permission from the Houston Ballet and the 
Chinese consulate to offer him a contract with the company. 
Joyfully, Cunxin and Elizabeth decide to stay in Houston. 
Eventually, they move from Elizabeth’s tiny rental to a nicer 
apartment. Lori and Delworth take the young couple under 
their wings. Delworth treats Cunxin like a little brother. Slowly, 
Ben comes to trust Cunxin again, and he gives him bigger and 
bigger roles. 


But as much as Cunxin appreciates Elizabeth’s love, his 
reedom, and his job with Houston Ballet, he struggles during 

nths after his defection. He has flashbacks of the public 
execution he witnessed when he was a child. He misses and 
worries about his family. In his homesickness and grief, he 
throws himself into dancing, and this drives a wedge between 
himself and Elizabeth. She’s a good dancer, but as it becomes 
clear that Ben will never offer her a position with the Houston 
Ballet, she becomes frustrated, torn between her career and 
Cunxin’s. As he throws himself more and more into dancing to 
avoid his sadness and worry, they begin to argue. 
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Cunxin chooses his words carefully at the press conference and 
doesn’t spend much time feeding the media frenzy his defection has 
created. In part, this seems to reflect his concern for his family in 
China—remember that Consul Zhang warned him that their fates 
depended, at least in part, on him avoiding criticism of China or the 
Party. And the fact that the FBI respects his choice to decline its 
protective surveillance confirms that he’s in a new world, one which 
respects his personal autonomy. 


Ben offering Cunxin a job despite the damage Cunxin’s defection 
likely did to his international dance exchange program gestures 
toward Cunxin’s stature as a dancer. His dancing first earned him 
recognition in his motherland, and now it makes his continuing life 
in America possible. And Ben’s eventual forgiveness demonstrates 
love and respect for Cunxin—he may not have agreed with Cunxin’s 
decision at first, but he always respected Cunxin’s right to make it. 
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Safe in the knowledge that he won't have to return to China, Cunxin 
has the space to reflect on the horrors he left behind. His mental 
anguish suggests that the Party and its abuses still affect him, even 
if they no longer have direct control over his actions. And the degree 
to which his trauma creates distance in his marriage suggests just 
how strong a hold the Party still has on him. In this context, Cunxin 
fights his feelings of powerlessness against the Party by turning to 
the only thing he could ever meaningfully control: the personal 
effort and practice he put into improving his dancing. 
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One particularly bad fight happens after Cunxin comes home 
from along day of rehearsal. Elizabeth isn’t home, she hasn't 
made dinner, and she’s left a kitchen full of dirty dishes. Cunxin 
vacillates between self-pity over her abandonment and worry 
over her safety until she walks in the door a few hours later, 
refreshed after spending some time out with her friends. He 
attacks her for leaving without a note and for her poor 
housekeeping. She strikes back at his selfishness, reminding 
him that she wants to be a dancer, not his cook and a 
housekeeper. She doesn't think he supports her dreams. Their 
anger at each other simmers for days after this fight, and after 
months of growing tensions, it becomes clear that their 
marriage is doomed. Finally, Elizabeth secures a job with a small 
contemporary dance company in Oklahoma. Soon after she 
starts her position there, she and Cunxin divorce. 


n the wake of his failed marriage, guilt and sadness nearly 
overwhelm Cunxin. To survive, he throws himself more and 
more into his dancing career. And by May of 1982, he’s deep in 
preparations to go to London with the Houston Ballet, where 
he will dance a pas de deux that Ben choreographed him and 
one of the Ballet’s principal ballerinas. Cunxin loves London. As 
his first trip to America, he finds that everything the Party told 
him about England was a lie. Even though he has little time to 
play the tourist, he sees enough to know that the country is 
prosperous and beautiful. 


As the months pass and put Cunxin’s defection farther and 
farther in the past, Ben repairs his relationship with the 
Chinese government. Cunxin is happy that his defection has no 
long-lasting consequences for Ben, but he still worries that it 
might affect his family. He longs to but chooses not to contact 
them. Cunxin goes with the Houston Ballet on a tour of Europe, 
visiting Italy, Switzerland, France, Spain, Luxembourg, and 
Monaco. Everywhere he goes, he eats delicious food and drinks 
fine wine; he visits artistic masterpieces and architectural 
treasures in cities and museums across the continent. He sees 
decay and beauty, and both remind him of China, and all that it 
lost during the Cultural Revolution. And no matter where he is, 
Cunxin never forgets his family or ever stops wishing he could 
share this wide world and its riches with them. 
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When he defected, Cunxin traded the rigid, traditional, and 
hierarchal culture of his childhood for a life of freedom and self- 
determination in America. Yet, his anger with Elizabeth seems to 
grow, at least in part, from her failure to tend to him the way Niang 
tended to Dia during Cunxin’s childhood. Without Cunxin’s openly 
acknowledging it, this section suggests his subconscious expectation 
on his part that Elizabeth will hew more closely to the role of a 
Chinese wife and have the limitless devotion Niang described in her 
story about Wang Shileong and the Great Wall. 
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As ever in his life, Cunxin faces uncontrollable fate by throwing 
himself more and more into the things he can control, like his 
dancing. Predictably, this brings him ever greater attention and 
appreciation. This suggests that Cunxin’s efforts bring him success, 
in part, because he turns to hard work to carry him through hard 
times rather than allowing his circumstances to overwhelm him. 


The fact that Ben, an outsider, can repair his relationship with China 
more easily than Cunxin suggests yet again the degree of control 
which the Party wishes to wield over its citizens. Because Cunxin 
defied them, they have no wish to deal with him any longer—and 
they seem to fear that he might poison others against them. The 
more Cunxin travels the world, the more he realizes just how limited 
his life in China really was. And although he misses his family, the 
joy he takes in his new experiences suggests that he would not have 
survived a return to the cage of China. 
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CHAPTER 24: A MILLET DREAM COME TRUE 


Cunxin continues to apply himself wholeheartedly to his dance 
career, in part because of the discipline the Beijing Dance 
Academy instilled in him, but also to avoid feelings of loneliness, 
sadness, and doubt. Although the ghosts of his past—his 
parents and brothers, his childhood and dance academy 
friends, his teachers—haunt him, he tries to embrace American 
culture. He starts dating again. One woman takes him to a 
wedding where people offer him cocaine and marijuana. He 
refuses the cocaine but accepts the marijuana. Hung over, he 
barely makes it through rehearsals and performances the next 
day. Afterward, he avoids drugs. But, like a bird freed from its 
cage, he tastes everything else his new life has to offer, 
including John Wayne films, evenings with Ben’s famous 
friends, and disco dancing. And he comes to see the Houston 
Ballet as his lifeline—his replacement home, and his new family. 


When Cunxin learns that China is competing in the American 
International Ballet Competition, he asks for permission to 
represent his homeland. Ben, thinking this will be good 
exposure for the Houston Ballet, agrees. But the Chinese 
delegation rejects Cunxin as a defector. They will not allow him 
to represent China, nor will they allow his former teachers or 
classmates to communicate with him. The competition's 
organizing committee puts him on the American team instead. 
Stressed and saddened, he struggles to concentrate and 
performs poorly in the early rounds. Eventually, however, 
rediscovers his resolve and starts to do better. Even after he 
falls under suspicion for helping one of the Chinese dancers to 
defect, Cunxin finishes the competition in second place. Zhang 
Weigiang takes third, and Cunxin feels proud that he and his 
former countryman did so well. He dedicates his silver medal to 
Teacher Xiao. 


Back in Houston, Cunxin uses the money he won in the 
competition to put adown payment on his first house. It needs 
many repairs, but he doesn't care; he’s achieved the capitalist 
dream of becoming a landowner, and it was far easier than he 
expected. He gets his driver’s license and buys a used car. Ben 
starts joking that former communists make the best capitalists. 
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The love and support of Cunxin’s family made up, to a certain 
degree, for the poverty and want of his childhood. In contrast, the 
experiences and material goods that Cunxin can afford in 
America—both because of his improved standard of living and 
because of the freedom he has to experiment and discover what he 
likes (or doesn't)—cannot fill the hole left by his family. He builds an 
adoptive family yet again, just as he did after he arrived in Beijing, 
and this helps somewhat. But, just as in Beijing, it doesn’t replace his 
nuclear family entirely. Cunxin remains torn between his knowledge 
that China is a trap for a free spirit like him and his burning 
loneliness and desire to reconnect with his family. 
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Although Cunxin knew that his defection would have consequences, 
he still seems surprised at the Chinese contingent’s rejection of him. 
Yet, a multitude of experiences have already shown him that the 
Party’s support for him and his needs remains contingent on how 
well he serves their aims. Even as the country embraces 
communication and exchange with the outside, the Party’s 
fundamental nature remains unchanged. It still demands absolute 
loyalty to and obedience—the very repression Cunxin wished to 
escape. In contrast, Cunxin does have loyalty, just to people and not 
to the Party. He acknowledges what he owes to Teacher Xiao and 
the dance academy. And he feels proud of Zhang's success, too. 


The Party worried about the ways that capitalist influences would 
“ruin” Cunxin, but in reality, his character doesn’t change on his 
journey from peasant to landowner. He still works hard, and he 
doesn’t abuse the labor or the rights of others. Yet again, the Party’s 
fears seem to have been more about exerting control than actual 
concern for the needs of the underclasses. 
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nthe middle of 1983, during another European tour with the 
Houston Ballet, Cunxin watches an Australian-born ballerina 
named Mary McKendry dance with the London Festival Ballet. 
He wants Ben to invite her to join the Houston Ballet, but Ben 
doubts she'd leave London for Texas. Mary comes to watch the 
Houston Ballet’s rehearsals one day, but she ignores Cunxin’s 
attempts to introduce himself. Later that year, Cunxin meets a 
retired dancer named Margot Fonteyn who spent several years 
of her childhood living in Shanghai. Over dinner, she and 
Cunxin exchange tales of China. Their conversation reminds 
him yet again of how much he misses his family. Despite his 
successful career, being without his family makes him feel like 
he’s drowning in an ocean of sadness. 


The next year, when the Houston Ballet performs in 
Washington, D.C., Cunxin and Ben visit Barbara Bush at the 
White House, where Cunxin explains that he has been 
ostracized by China since his defection. Two days later, 
Barbara, her husband Vice President George Bush, and the 
current Chinese cultural attaché watch Cunxin dance in Swan 
Lake. Afterwards, the attaché invites Cunxin for tea the 
following day. When Cunxin and Ben arrive at the Chinese 
embassy, he greets them warmly, congratulating Cunxin on his 
successful career and the glory he’s brought to Chinese ballet. 
Then, he explains that the Vice President asked him to help 
reunite Cunxin with his parents. He will try to obtain 
permission for them to visit America. Cunxin doubts he will 
succeed. But a few months later, he receives a letter saying that 
the Chinese government has granted permission for Niang and 
Dia to visit. 


CHAPTER 25: NO MORE NIGHTMARES 


Hours after receiving the letter, Cunxin calls the Party office in 
his old village and asks to speak to his dia. The five minutes he 
waits while officials summon his family to the phone seem like 
five hours, but soon enough he’s talking to everyone as 
Cunyuan, Cunmao, and Jing Tring pass the phone around. Then 
iang gets on the line, her voice choked by tears. Cunxin 
explains that she and Dia have received permission to visit him 
in America and that they can start applying for their passports. 
She can hardly believe the good news. Before she hands the 
phone to Dia, Cunxin tells her directly, for the first time in his 
life, that he loves her. 
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1983 contains two turning points in Cunxin’s life. First, he 
encounters Mary McKendry for a second time. He feels an 
inexplicable attraction to her dancing, and the fact that their paths 
keep crossing suggest that she will play an important role in his life, 
although readers—like Cunxin—will have to wait to discover what 
that is. Second, the conversation with Margot Fonteyn crystalizes 
and confirms what Cunxin has gradually been realizing over the 
months since his defection: his family could make up for poverty, but 
his American wealth cannot replace his family. And because he has 
previously shown a knack for overcoming the obstacles in his way, 
naming his unhappiness is the first step toward remedying it. 
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The Chinese cultural attaché responds to two things: Cunxin’s 
connection to powerful Americans like the Bushes and his personal 
excellence. The book thus suggests that both luck and Cunxin’s own 
hard work combine here to secure the attaché’s aid. Once again, his 
hard work alone isn’t enough to change his life, but it does position 
him to take advantage of an opportunity when it appears. And the 
fact that people as powerful as the Vice President of the United 
States care about reuniting Cunxin with his parents points toward 
an almost universal respect for the value of family. 
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The love and affection among the members of Cunxin’s family has 
always been clear but the emotionally repressed nature of Chinese 
society means that he has never put his feelings into words. His time 
in America hasn't changed his feelings for his family, but it has made 
him feel free enough to express them. 
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While Cunxin waits for his parents to obtain their Chinese 
passports and American visas, he represents the Houston 
Ballet in the Japan International Ballet Competition alongside 
with Martha Butler, a 17-year-old dancer. As on the rest of his 
international trips, Cunxin is impressed by the charm and 
beauty of Japan. Because Martha is so young and 
inexperienced, they place 26th after the first round. But she’s a 
fast learner, and her dancing improves daily throughout the 
two weeks of the competition. Ultimately, she and Cunxin earn 
asilver medal, and Ben wins gold for choreographing their 
routines. Cunxin returns from Japan and goes straight into 
rehearsals for The Nutcracker. His parents help him finish 
repairs and decorate his house for their arrival. Cunxin makes 
enormous shopping trip during which he buys pork, chicken, 
eggs, Tsingtao beer, expensive rice wine, and fresh fruit. 


On the night of Niang’s and Dia’s arrival, December 18th, 
1984, Cunxin tries to stay calm while preparing for the night’s 
performance. It’s the first time in his life that his parents will 
see him dance. He wonders what they will think of his glittery 
costume and makeup. Their plane is nearly an hour late 
arriving, and the Ballet delays the start of the show by nearly 
20 minutes to prevent them from missing a minute of it. When 
they arrive, the entire audience bursts into applause. Everyone 
knows them, as Houstonians have been following Cunxin’s 
story for years now. From the wings, Cunxin hears the applause 
and nearly bursts with happiness. 


Cunxin gives the performance of a lifetime. He feels like a flying 
bird when he performs the technically challenging leaps of 
Ben’s choreography. During intermission, Ben brings Niang and 
Dia backstage. For the first time in six years, Cunxin sees his 
parents. They look older—and more formal, in their silk Mao 
jackets—than he remembers. But Niang’s tender embraces is as 
familiar as ever. 
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It’s a testament to Cunxin’s incredible work ethic that he's not just 
able to focus on his dancing while waiting for his long-anticipated 
reunion with his family, but that he proves himself to be among the 
best dancers in the world. Martha’s story, recounted in passing, 
echoes the lesson of Cunxin’s life that hard work is a necessary 
component of success. Cunxin’s big shopping trip echoes the time 
he went to the mall with Ben and calculated that Ben had spent as 
much on one year’s gifts as his father could earn in a lifetime. In 
many ways, Cunxin has become used to the standard of living he 
enjoys in America, but his loving description of the food items 
suggests that he does not—nor ever will—take it for granted. 


Cunxin is excited to see his family but worries that they won't 
understand or recognize him in his new, American life. After all, he 
could hardly imagine America before his first visit, either. The fact 
that the Ballet delays their curtain for his parents to arrive—and 
that the entire audience bursts into applause, welcoming Niang and 
Dia as honored guests in their country and their theater—testifies to 
the power of the relationships Cunxin forms wherever he goes. He's 
made the Houston Ballet his family, and it in turn welcomes his 
parents as intimate acquaintances, not as strangers. 
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As in other moments throughout the book, Cunxin appeals to the 
image of a flying bird to express his joyful feeling of both 
accomplishment and freedom as he dances for his parents for the 
first time in his life. Crucially, fact that they never had an 
opportunity to watch Cunxin dance in China but had to come all 
the way to America suggests their relative unimportance in the eyes 
of the Party. 
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After the show, Cunxin takes his parents back to his house. He 
cooks dinner, and they talk about their lives. Many things have 
changed. Deng Xiaoping’s open-door policy has raised living 
standards for poor families like theirs. Niang has developed 
diabetes and a heart condition. Of Cunxin’s brothers, only Jing 
Tring remains unmarried. Cunxin has many nieces and 
nephews. Some family and friends distanced themselves after 
his defection, fearful of consequences. Soon afterward, Party 
officials visited the family. They disparaged Niang for raising a 
disloyal “bastard.” But Niang struck back, telling the officials 
that the Party had taken her son away when he was just 11 and 
been responsible for him ever since. It was their fault, not hers. 
After that, the Party never harassed her again. Still, Cunxin’s 
parents feared worse consequences, like prison, even though 
such consequences failed to materialize. 


iang and Dia tell Cunxin how proud of him they are and have 
always been. Niang describes a dream she had soon after he 
first left for the Beijing Dance Academy. Through a cloud of 
mist, she saw a huge, beautiful company of dancers clothed in 
rainbows. She tells Cunxin that her dream came true today: she 
feels like the airplane brought her not to American but to the 
ninth heaven. Her heart is filled with pride and happiness. Now, 
whatever else happens, she will die in peace. 


Cunxin and his parents talk about his difficulties, too. He tells 
iang and Dia how homesick he was for many years, how 
deeply he feared bringing shame on the family, and how using 
the fountain pen from Dia always reminded him to work hard. 
Cunxin also tells them about his brief, unsuccessful marriage to 
Elizabeth. Niang says only kind things about Elizabeth. She 
believes that a beneficent god has been watching out for 
Cunxin his whole life. That night, close to his parents for the 
first time in years, Cunxin sleeps like a baby, unbothered by 
nightmares. 
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The Party officials’ attack on Niang reinforces Cunxin’s 
understanding that loyalty between the Party and the people goes 
only one way. When Cunxin’s dancing made them look good, they 
took the credit. When his defection highlighted their failures, they 
tried to cast the blame on Niang. She refuses to accept it, even with 
the risk of being punished for her failure to conform. Clearly, Cunxin 
isn't the only person in his family with an inherent yearning for 
freedom and self-determination. 


Like Cunxin’s obsession with birds, Niang’s description of her dream 
and her flight associates freedom with flying. Crucially, she flies to 
America, suggesting that, while the Beijing Dance Academy gave 
Cunxin his start, Niang agrees with his assessment that he could not 
have succeeded to the same degree within the limitations that the 
Party and Chinese society imposed on him. 


Many years earlier, Cunxin realized how important his family’s love 
and support were in propelling him forward into his successful 
career. Now, finally, he has the chance to share this with his parents 
and to acknowledge their importance in his life. Their lessons 
carried him over obstacles even when he was far from home. Niang 
attributes his success to divine powers, but Cunxin’s reflections here 
show that he doesn’t need a beneficent god when he has his parents 
to watch over him. First and foremost, his success comes from the 
loving foundation they gave his life. 
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CHAPTER 26: RUSSIA 


Later that week, Ben invites Cunxin, Niang, Dia, and Cunxin’s 
friend Betty Lou for dinner. When she arrives, Betty Lou shows 
Cunxin a letter from Vice President George Bush. The letter 
explains that when Bush heard that Cunxin’s parents had 
applied for visas, he reached out to his contacts in the State 
Department to facilitate the process for them. Cunxin feels 
overwhelmed with gratitude. His life in America is so different 
than in China, where Minister Wang refused to spare him even 
amoment of his time. Niang and Dia can hardly believe that the 
Vice President of the country cares about two little old Chinese 
peasants, either. 


While Cunxin works, Niang and Dia usually stay at home, 
where they’re impressed with the luxuries Cunxin enjoys, like a 
rose garden in his back yard, hot running water, various kitchen 
appliances, and access to more Chinese ingredients than they 
can get their hands on at home. When Ben comes over for 
dumplings, he gifts Niang a band-new Singer sewing machine, a 
luxury she could never have imagined back in China, where she 
sews everything by hand. And when Cunxin takes his parents to 
a department store, Niang cannot believe how many clothes 
there are to choose from. At a friend’s lake house, he teaches 
his parents to drive golf carts, and one morning he wakes up to 
find them each in a golf cart, chasing each other down the 
street. 


As his parents prepare to leave, Cunxin loads up suitcase after 
suitcase with gifts for everyone back home: watches for his 
brothers, clothes for his brothers-in-law, and Houston-themed 
souvenirs for his nieces and nephews. Niang says they left 
China poor but are returning rich with love and gratitude. On 
the last night, Dia asks if Cunxin remembers the story of the 
frog in the well. He feels grateful to have gotten out of his well, 
at least for a little while. And he hopes that Deng Xiaoping will 
eventually lead China to the kind of prosperity people enjoy in 
America. When he bids them farewell at the airport, he wishes 
that he could go with them to visit his brothers. But although 
Chinese society hasn't yet changed enough for him to make a 
visit, he can now at least call, write, and send money to his 
family freely. 
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A few days earlier, Niang suggested that a beneficent god had been 
watching out for Cunxin. It turns out that powerful forces have been 
at work, just earthly ones. The narrative suggests that Cunxin 
doesn’t need gods when he has the loving bonds of his family and 
the powerful ties of affection and friendship to help him. This brings 
into focus how betrayed Cunxin feels by the Party, which showed 
evident disdain not just for him personally but for the fate of 
peasants like his parents, whom it claimed to respect. In America, by 
contrast, his dancing skills and friendly nature have earned him 
friendship and support at the highest levels of government even 
though he’s not even a citizen. 
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Just like Cunxin when he first arrived, Niang and Dia are blown 
away by the standard of living in America, where they can easily 
secure anything they need (or even just want) almost 
instantaneously, from hot water to specialty ingredients to tools like 
a sewing machine. In contrasting the American and Chinese 
systems, the book suggests that a government or political ideology 
should be judged by the quality of life it grants to people. And by 
that standard, although far from perfect, the capitalist American 
system is obviously superior. 


Cunxin has everything he needs, and he can clearly afford many of 
the things he might want. But, again, rather than allowing this 
abundance to turn him into an exploitative capitalist, he instead 
uses it to help others—the brothers he long ago left behind and their 
families. When Dia asks about the frog story, it becomes clear that 
Cunxin isn’t the only Li family member who uses (and returns to) 
stories to help him understand the world. But there’s a sad tinge to 
the mention, since only Cunxin has escaped life in Qingdao. While 
Dia hopes that life in China will continue to improve, he clearly 
suggests that he doesn’t ever expect it to reach the same level of 
freedom and opportunity as Cunxin enjoys in America. 


wh 
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nthe first half of 1985, Cunxin prepares for another 
international dance competition, this one in Moscow. He’s 
drawn to Russia, the birthplace of so many marvelous dancers, 
but he also cautious. He’s not a U.S. citizen, and he knows that 
Russia—China’s communist ally—hates defectors with a 
passion. Ben and Charles Foster begin to lobby the United 
States Congress to pass a special resolution granting him 
Cunxin citizenship before the competition. In the past, such 
special accommodations have only been made for Olympic 
athletes, so Cunxin doesn't let himself get excited. But he has 
friends in high places, who make sure that he represents the 
United States when he flies to Moscow. 


Although he knows something about living in a communist 
country, Cunxin is still surprised at how little freedom most 
Russians have and how much they fear the KGB’s surveillance. 
One day, he visits Red Square and the mausoleum where 
Lenin’s body lies. He reflects with surprise on the outsized 
impact such a small man had on the world. And he is surprised 
by the similarities between the harsh life most people suffer in 
Russia and the harsh circumstances in which he grew up in 
China. 


The Russian competition goes badly from the start. It takes 
place at the Bolshoi stage, which has a famously raked (or 
slanted) stage. Cunxin struggles—and fails—to adjust. Just 


He pushes through despite the pain, then goes to see an 
unhelpful Russian doctor. When he receives high marks for his 
contemporary ballet solo, the Russian judges complain that its 
choreography is politically motivated. His and Ben’s rooms are 
trashed, and Cunxin fears it’s because the Russian authorities 
are after him. Cunxin receives a bronze medal, but the Russian 
judges refuse to sign the certificate. The only good thing about 
the trip is that he has a chance to see Leningrad, home of the 
Kirov Ballet and Vaganova Ballet School. He’s longed to see 
both in person since he was a young dancer in China. 


By the time Cunxin leaves Russia, his back has completely 
seized up. But he hurries off to Chile for his next engagement 
with the Houston Ballet before returning to Texas to start 
rehearsing with Mary McKendry, who has accepted Ben’s 
invitation to join the company. Cunxin is again impressed with 
Mary's technical, perfectionistic dance style. One of the first 
moves they're supposed to practice together is the “fish dive,’ a 
challenging move that Cunxin loves but perform adequately 
with his injured back. Mary encourages him to see a doctor, 
who diagnoses him with three herniated discs and prescribes 
bed rest. This terrifies Cunxin, who is now certain he will miss 
his opportunity to dance with Mary. He also worries he may 
never dance again. 
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before the first round begins, he slips and falls, injuring his back. 
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Yet again in Cunxin’s life, the support of the people around him gives 
him a much-needed boost. But now he gets that support from his 
intimate circle of friends, not his biological family—in part because 
he’s grown up and beyond his parent’s home and in part because 
he’s defected and left them behind in China. This support is also a 
testament, of course, to the hard work and effort he’s poured into 
his dancing. If he weren't a world-class dancer, there would be little 
incentive to help him represent the country in the competition. 
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The book has emphasized time and again how nice capitalist 
countries like America and most of the nations in Europe seem to 
Cunxin; unsurprisingly, he finds Russia less impressive than Chinese 
propaganda would have it. Notably, he doesn’t focus on the 
economic downsides of communism, although he notes them. What 
really stands out, here as always, is the degree of freedom a system 
grants its citizens. 


For the first time since his defection, Cunxin returns to a communist 
country. And although many of the trials he describes are 
incidental—like the raked stage—the degree of discomfort and 
difficulty he faces symbolically suggests how much he’s changed 
and how unable he has become to conform himself to the expected 
mold. Having seized his freedom, in other words, this trip to Russia 
proves that he can never return to the cage of communism. The 
refusal of the Russian judges to sign his certificate merely reinforces 
the sense that he no longer fits or is welcome here. 


Many years earlier, Teacher Xiao warned Cunxin about taking on 
too much and risking his health for dancing, but this is the first time 
that Cunxin has injured himself. While the book doesn’t explore the 
circumstances fully other than describing the fall during the 
competition, readers should note how intensely he has poured 
himself into dancing in the wake of his defection and divorce. 
Dancing has brought him success and freedom, but it’s also become 
an unhealthy coping mechanism. In the arc of Cunxin’s life, this 
injury warns him to address some of the root causes of his 
unhappiness, including his loneliness and his excessively high 
standards. 
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Determined to salvage his career, Cunxin applies himself as 
diligently to recuperating as he ever did to dancing. He often 
misses his niang during those three lonely months of recovery. 
But Mary visits him frequently, encouraging him to branch out 
in his reading and inspiring a newfound love of English 
literature. He sets a goal for himself: he wants to be strong 
enough to dance with the Ballet in New York City in October. 
And, through his dedication (and with the help of an amazing 
masseur) Cunxin meets his goal. 


CHAPTER 27: MARY 


Cunxin and Mary begin dancing with each other again, and they 
quickly become good friends. Soon, Mary invites Cunxin to 
dinner at her house. She tries to prepare spaghetti carbonara, 
but she’s not a very good cook. Her attempt to impress Cunxin 
fails, but he enjoys spending time with her. By the time Niang 
and Dia come for their next visit, in February 1986, he and 
Mary have already become lovers. They frequently sleep at 
each other’s homes, even though traditional Chinese values 
don't allow sex before marriage. Still, Cunxin’s parents quickly 
realize that something special is happening between the two. 
They like Mary, and they encourage Cunxin’s love. 


Cunxin loves spending time with Mary and her positive 
influence on him. Her curiosity and love of literature inspire 
him, and her strength of character matches his own 
stubbornness. Once, while they are shopping, she talks him into 
buying a brightly colored shirt. He likes it, but it feels very 
daring compared to the plain clothes he grew up wearing in 
China, and to the simple American styles he has adopted. But 
soon, he’s wearing it to dinner parties. Eventually, he even 
wears it to the White House. Still, despite their chemistry, 
Cunxin and Mary take their relationship slowly. Cunxin worries 
about trying to mix love with his successful dancing career. 
Even so, amysterious force seems to continually draw him and 
ary together. 


When Ben casts Mary and Cunxin opposite each other as 
lovers in a production of Peer Gynt, Cunxin realizes the depth of 
his feelings for Mary. His destiny lies with her in real life as 
inevitably as their characters’ destinies in the ballet. He wants 
to ask her to marry him but cannot summon the courage for 
many weeks. Finally, when Mary stays in Houston with his 
parents while he flies to Pittsburgh for a guest performance, he 
can stand it no longer. He calls home and asks her if she wants 
to spend her life with him. She agrees immediately. 
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Although Cunxin’s drive to excel contributed to his injury, he quickly 
realizes that he can apply the same energy to recovery. And, with his 
laser-sharp focus on success, he succeeds in meeting his goals, as 
always. Importantly, although he misses his mother very much 
during this period, Mary begins to fill in that hole, suggesting a 
greater role in Cunxin’s life to come. 
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Perhaps tellingly, Cunxin describes falling in love with Mary over 
food. In contrast, the biggest argument he described between 
himself and Elizabeth involved her failure to make him dinner. 
Although Mary doesn’t seem to be a very good cook, her effort with 
the spaghetti suggests to Cunxin—and to readers—that she will 
nurture and support Cunxin in their relationship. The fact that his 
parents love her suggests that she's a good match for him and will fit 
as seamlessly as possible into their tightly knit family. 
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Mary comes into Cunxin’s life after he’s already gained his freedom 
by defecting from China and by becoming an American citizen. But 
she still pushes him into freer and deeper expressions of his 
individuality. Her affection makes him feel safe enough to explore 
and expand his comfort zones—just as his family’s love gave him the 
supportive foundation to launch into the unknown of Beijing and 
the dance academy. Although Cunxin tries to take things slowly, it 
seems evident from the narrative that Mary’s the right person for 
him. 
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Throughout his life, Cunxin has believed in the power of stories to 
help him understand the world and his place in it. Appropriately, 
then, it's the conjunction of his and Mary's story in real life with the 
love story of their characters in the ballet that finally pushes him to 
take the leap and propose. 
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Marrying Mary presents one complication: she and her family 
are Roman Catholics. One of Cunxin’s other Catholic friends 
arranges for him to meet a priest who asks Cunxin about his 
religious upbringing. Cunxin says he never followed any 
religion other than the Chinese version of communism. When 
the priest asks if Cunxin believes in God, he thinks back over his 
life. He remembers sending prayers into the heavens on his kite 
strings when he was a small boy, and he thinks about how often 
in his life it seems like a higher power has been looking out for 
him. He says that he does believe in God and agrees to convert 
to Catholicism before his marriage. Soon afterward, despite 
some lingering theological questions, he is baptized at the age 
of 26. 


Two nights before his wedding, in October of 1987, Cunxin’s 
friends throw him a wild and drunken bachelor party. He 
realizes it’s something like the chaos-making friends and family 
do during a traditional Chinese wedding. They take him to a bar, 
a party at Ben’s house, and a men’s club. Cunxin becomes drunk 
and exhausted. Mary’s brother finds the whole ordeal 
horrifying. He’s sober enough to drive Cunxin home, but 
because he’s Australian, he keeps driving on the wrong side of 
the road anyway. 


With Charles Foster serving as best man, Cunxin and Mary get 
married in the small Catholic chapel where Cunxin was 
baptized. They host a reception on the lawn of the new house 
they've just bought together, and then they honeymoon in 
Acapulco, Mexico. When they return to Houston, they throw 
themselves back into dancing, and their reputations grow by 
leaps and bounds. Ben and other choreographers design ballets 
specifically to highlight their talents. Cunxin gets to work with a 
famous, exacting choreographer, who pushes him to new 
heights of excellence. The performance that moves Cunxin the 
most, however, is playing Romeo in Ben’s newly designed 
Romeo and Juliet. At this stage of his career, Cunxin doesn't just 
want to be a technically proficient dancer—he wants to be 
creative, emotionally powerful, and artistically mature, as well. 
He wants to reach the level of his heroes. 
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Cunxin’s willingness to adopt a new religion to marry Mary suggests 
the depth of his feelings for her. But it also provides yet more 
evidence of the freedom of thought and action that he so values in 
American society. In China, he was only allowed to believe what the 
Party wanted him to believe. In America, he can choose what he 
wants to believe and even formally change his allegiance without 
social consequences. 


The bachelor party is perhaps the ultimate example of freedom and 
license, and it almost goes too far. Freedom is wonderful but must 
still be contained within the bounds of reason. Cunxin and his soon- 
to-be brother-in-law find the whole thing rather excessive, but 
Cunxin understands that it comes from a place of happiness and 
celebration. 


In his childhood, in the context of poverty and oppression, family 
love helped Cunxin to survive. Love remains an incredibly powerful 
force in his life, and now that he has freedom and security, it propels 
him farther than he could have imagined. Although Cunxin’s stature 
as an internationally renowned dancer was secure long before he 
and Mary became involved, their mutual love gives him a 
foundation from which to launch himself into even greater 
achievements. Throughout it all, he works just as hard as ever, 
earning each accolade through his own persistence. Importantly, 
his recollection of this period emphasizes that high standards and 
freedom aren't mutually exclusive—an idea contrary to his early 
training. 
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But, despite his new marriage and his professional success, 
Cunxin harbors one unfulfilled dream. So, early in 1988, he and 

ary go to the Chinese consulate in Houston. Cunxin feels 
nervous, unable to stop thinking about his disastrous visit many 
years earlier. The current consul, Mr. Tang, invites them in for 
tea. He believes that Cunxin’s achievements have added to 
China’s reputation, but many officials in the country still resent 
Cunxin for defecting. Still, Mr. Tang says he will do what he can 
to secure permission for Cunxin to visit home. It takes so 
long—more than two months—that Cunxin relinquishes all 
hope. But then, one day, the consulate calls with good news. 
The Chinese government has granted permission for a visit. 
Cunxin can go home. 


CHAPTER 28: GOING HOME 


n preparation for their trip, Cunxin and Mary buy five 
suitcases full of gifts for everyone in Cunxin’s family. Then, 
finally, in July of 1988, they board a plane bound for Beijing. 
When they arrive, the Bandit and Fengtian are waiting in the 
baggage claim. Cunxin initially sticks out his hand for a 
handshake, but then he changes his mind and pulls his blood 
brother and good friend into a warm embrace. On the two- 
hour minibus trip from the airport to the hotel, Cunxin, the 
Bandit, and Fengtian talk nonstop while their wives become 
fast friends. 


any things have changed: the airport is bigger than when 
Cunxin last left in 1979, and many more Chinese people can 
afford to fly now. Signs of prosperity are everywhere in Beijing, 
and the new Deng Xiaoping slogan on everyone's lips is “Get 
rich is glorious.” Other things haven't changed, however: the 
Chinese government still smarts from Cunxin’s defection, and 
the secret police make it clear that he and Mary will remain 
under surveillance during their visit. 


A few days after their arrival, Cunxin receives permission to 
visit the Beijing Dance Academy. One look at the compound 
brings years of memories flooding back. But before he can get 
lost in nostalgia, he catches sight of Teacher Xiao and Zhang 
Shu waiting just inside the big metal gate. Through tears, the 
three men shake hands; Cunxin tries to express all his love, 
gratitude, and unspoken words through the gesture. Soon, a 
small crowd of familiar teachers surround him. Inside, the 
teachers have prepared refreshments. Zhang Shu, Teacher 
Xiao, and the others tell Cunxin that they have quietly been 
following his career for years. They're especially proud of his 
international ballet competition medals. 
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Throughout the long years of his childhood and his education at the 
Beijing Dance Academy, Cunxin yearned for freedom, even when he 
didn't always have the words to express it. He longed—and 
eventually learned to work hard for—professional success. Now, he 
has both, and he has laid the foundation of his own family with 
Mary. Yet, despite his personal and professional successes, he 
retains a profound sense of loneliness and emptiness in the part of 
his life that his family used to fill. No matter how successful he 
becomes, it won't feel complete until he’s able to reunite with his 
brothers and begin to repay the debt of gratitude he owes for their 
love and support. 
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The ease with which Cunxin falls back into his friendships with 
these men, whom he hasn't seen in years, points to the power of love 
and affection, which neither time nor distance can destroy. And, like 
Niang and Dia, the Bandit, Fengtian, and their wives immediately 
draw Mary into their circle, suggesting that she’s the right partner 
for Cunxin and hinting that their life together will be long and 


happy. 
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In Cunxin’s absence, Deng Xiaoping’s focus on modernizing and 
growing China's economy has led to widespread improvements in 
standards of living and prosperity. But, while standards of living are 
important, they aren't enough to make Cunxin look past the distinct 
lack of freedom he—and anyone else unlucky enough to fall afoul of 
the Party and its aims—still faces in China. 


Despite the government surveillance, Cunxin can move relatively 
freely around Beijing. This is important to him because it allows him 
to repay the debts of love and gratitude he owes to the teachers at 
the Beijing Dance Academy, without whose demands, guidance, and 
affection he would not be where he is today. His own efforts have 
brought him much success, but he never forgets—and never allows 
readers to forget—that without the love and support of people like 
Teacher Xiao, none of his efforts would have carried him this far. 
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Eventually, the ballet teachers ask Cunxin to dance for 
them—after they shoo away all the students and the teachers 
from the other dance departments, as Cunxin is still considered 
a dangerously Western influence. As his audience gathers 
around him, Cunxin breathes in the familiar smell of the studio 
where he spent so many hours practicing pirouettes. He feels 
like he’s 11 years old again, about to face a grueling mid-term 
dance exam. He dances the prince solo from Swan Lake as his 
audience hums the music. Then he shows off solos from some 
of the more modern ballets he’s recently starred in. He wishes 
he could show his teachers one of Ben’s fully realized 
productions, with music, costumes, and scenery. 


Teacher Xiao takes Cunxin and Mary back to his apartment for 
lunch. He tells Cunxin how honored he is to have been Cunxin’s 
teacher, how proud he is of his former student, and how 
fervently he hoped he would be able to see Cunxin’s dancing 
one more time before he died. Afterward, Cunxin shows Mary 
around the school. They visit the theater where their paths had 
first crossed back in 1979. The primitive conditions at the 
school shock her: she cannot believe that Cunxin came out of 
this place. 


Before leaving Beijing, Cunxin and Mary host a party for all his 
old teachers and classmates. At the end, he tells everyone how 
excited and grateful he is to be back; it’s like a dream come true. 
He says he cannot imagine where he would be if he hadn't been 
selected to join Madame Mao’s Beijing Dance Academy 16 long 
years ago. “You would be back at the Li Commune!” the Bandit 
shouts. Yes, Cunxin thinks, he would be there, still eating dried 
yams and drinking northwest wind. 


CHAPTER 29: BACK IN MY VILLAGE 


As Cunxin and Mary fly ona tiny prop plane toward Qingdao, 
Cunxin wonders how much will have changed—or not—in his 
old village. He’s surprised when the plane lands at the same old 
airport where he and his friends got caught digging for half- 
burned coal long ago. Five of Cunxin’s six brothers come to 
greet him and Mary at the airport. It takes two trucks to bring 
everyone and the luggage back to the old village. On the drive, 
the old familiar smell of human manure on the fields brings 
back childhood memories flooding back. So do the sound and 
smell of the fireworks Cunsang lights when the trucks pull up 
outside the Li family home. 
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Considering Cunxin’s dancing dangerous is akin to considering the 
dancing on the old recordings of Western ballets dangerous back in 
Cunxin’s student days. The Chinese economy might have changed 
significantly, but the Party's grip on society—and its iron-fisted 
control over the ideas people consume—hasn't. And remember that 
Cunxin’s own turning point came, in fact, from watching a recording 
of Baryshnikov. Stories have power, and anything that contradicts 
the Party’s story about China’s dominance and the perfection of 
socialism as a political and cultural system threatens the Party’s 
ability to control its people. 


It’s a testament not just to Cunxin’s own efforts but also the power 
of Teacher Xiao’s affection and influence that Cunxin has become 
the dancer that he is. Readers have followed the story through 
Cunxin’s eyes. Because he grew up in China, he accepted what 
happened to him as normal. Mary’s reaction reminds readers of how 
limited Cunxin’s life truly was, and how much more impressive, 

then, his success is. 
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The dinner party gives Cunxin yet another opportunity to reflect on 
his life and how far he has come. He has much to be grateful for, and 
he remains keenly aware of what he owes to the people whose love 
and support gave him the foundation to launch himself into so 
much success. 
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As in Beijing, the higher living standards of Deng’s China have made 
life in the village—and for Cunxin’s family—more comfortable. But 
other things, like outdated and potentially dangerous farming 
practices (human feces tend to carry a variety of diseases that make 
them inappropriate for use as fertilizer, unless very carefully 
treated), continue. Without meaningful social and governmental 
changes, the book thus suggests, China's upward progress may be 
limited. 
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iang pulls Cunxin into a Western style embrace when he 
climbs out of the truck. Everyone fawns over Mary, the first 
white person to visit the village since 1949. She and Cunxin 
hand out American cigarettes and candies to Cunxin’s brothers 
and sisters-in-law and their children. Cunxin is surprised—and 
slightly saddened—to realize that Japanese video game 
systems have replaced the simple games of his childhood even 
in this rural place. The children put on a singing-and-dancing 
show to welcome them, after which Cunxin and Mary show off 
some of their dance moves. Cunxin’s family’s eager questions 
about his and Mary’s lives and about life in America go on for 
hours. 


Although increased living standards are evident in the Lis’ 
freshly paved courtyard, electric fans, and glassed-in windows, 
the house still lacks indoor plumbing. Mary takes it 
all—including the toilet hole dug under the courtyard wall—in 
stride. She and Cunxin stay in the village for three weeks, 
getting acquainted with Cunxin’s brothers and their families. 
The one-child policy has significantly changed family dynamics: 
Cunxin has many nieces but only one nephew. Only officially 
classified peasants like Cunyuan and Cunsang can have two 
children, and only if their first child is a girl. When the sisters- 
in-law explain that the government will force women to have 
abortions if they get pregnant a second time, Mary declares the 
practice barbaric. Cunxin, who for so many years had nothing 
but his family’s love to rely on, worries about the loneliness this 
generation of single children will face. 


The lives of Cunxin’s brothers reflect the massive changes in 
Chinese society and culture. Cuncia rose through the Party 
ranks in Tibet until a change of policy caused the government 
to recall all ethnic Chinese people living or working there. 
Cuncia was given a nice job as the deputy head of a post office 
in a prosperous county. But a former Red Guard colleague, 
jealous of his success, lodged a formal complaint against him 
for something that had happened more than two decades 
earlier and got him demoted. Now, he is asenior manager at 
the Laoshan Post Office. He ruefully tells Cunxin that he’s just 
one of millions of victims whose youthful service to the 
Communist Party of Chairman Mao earned nothing but injured 
pride, lost belief, and enduring questions about the meaning of 
their lives. 
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The fact that Niang has developed a freer expression of her 
emotions, which the book explicitly labels “Western,” suggests her 
own yearning for freedom. As with the village and the country 
generally, Cunxin’s family has benefitted from China's expanded and 
opened economy. But Cunxin sees a trade-off here: material goods 
cannot replace true freedom. And in the case of the toys, the book 
implies, material goods may even be counter-productive: his own 
experiences of freedom and happiness in childhood were linked to 
moments of unsupervised play with his peers, not fancy gadgets. 


The fact that the Lis’ standard of living, while improved, remains 
constrained by outdated infrastructure suggests that the Party still 
has work to do to pass down the benefits of its opened economy to 
all. And living standards aren't the same thing as political and 
personal freedom. The one-child policy—which, as Cunxin’s sister- 
in-law explains, denies women bodily autonomy—went into effect in 
1979, under Deng. This practice isn’t just barbaric, in Cunxin’s and 
Mary’s view, but borderline emotionally abusive. Cunxin had 
nothing but his family’s love when he was a child, and the 
government is now interfering in that dynamic. 
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Cuncia’s story mirrors Cunxin’s in that the Party enabled him to 
make a much better life for himself outside of the village. But 
because his work depended on the goodwill of other Party members 
rather than his hard work, he lost everything to someone else’s 
jealous persecution. Despite his loyal service to the Party, the Party 
did not extend the same loyalty to him. And now, his life remains 
limited by his (lost) opportunities. Despite the superficial changes 
to Chinese society with its increased prosperity, its politics remain 
oppressive and limiting. 


© © 
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Cunyuan eventually accepted his arranged marriage and grew 
to love his wife, with whom he has three daughters—two of 
their own and another whom they adopted after Cunyuan 
found her abandoned on the side of a road as a newborn. 
Cunyuan shows Cunxin his land allotment from the commune. 
It’s even smaller than the plot the Li family used to work, and 
Cunyuan lives in fear that even this will be taken away. The 
government owns all the land and often sells or appropriates it 
for whatever program the local officials endorse at the 
moment. Cunyuan is grateful for the improved living standards 
of modern China, but he still feels like the frog trapped in the 
well. He only hopes his daughters might escape to a better life 
one day. 


One morning, the entire Li clan visits Na-na’s grave. As Cunxin 
and Mary kow-tow, he thinks about how much he still misses 
his kind, sweet grandmother. He doesn’t know if their offerings 
make it to her in the afterlife, but he feels good making them as 
tribute to her. 


Cunsang did indeed leave the navy after his first four-year term 
ended so he could come home and marry his girlfriend. They 
live with their two children on a chicken farm. They’ve been 
successful, but their limited finances keep them from expanding 
the business. Cunxin and Mary give Cunsang a gift of cash to 
help, and Cunsang so overwhelmed that he can barely express 
his gratitude. Cunmao and his wife are businesspeople, and 
they live a comfortable life with their daughter. Cunxin asks if 
Cunmao ever came to terms with his adoption. Cunmao is 
surprised—he didn’t know that Cunxin overheard his fight with 
iang on that long-ago day. He confesses that he has struggled 
with it his whole life. But he chose to be faithful to his adoptive 
parents, unwilling to tear the family—or himself—apart. 


Cunfar replaced Dia when he retired from the Laoshan 
Transportation Company many years ago. He feels lucky, 
because this was his childhood dream anyway—driving trucks 
in the city was his way to escape the poverty of the village. He 
and Cunxin exchange many stories during the visit, especially 
about their champion crickets. 
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In earlier years, Cunyuan’s suffering at home contrasted with 
Cunxin’s suffering in Beijing. Neither brother was happy, but 
Cunyuan’s despair encouraged Cunxin to work hard at the academy, 
since it represented his only chance to escape a life of grinding 
physical labor and rural poverty. Although the improved living 
standards under Deng have softened Cunyuan’s life somewhat, he 
remains discontented over his lack of freedom. His life still depends 
on the generosity of a Party that has not, in his experience, made 
policies that support the flourishing of the peasant class. And the 
story of his adopted daughter points toward one cruel consequence 
of the Party’s one-child policy; families desperate for a boy 
sometimes abandoned female infants so they could try for another 
child later. 


The visit to Na-na’s grave reinforces the ties that bind the Li family 
together both in life and beyond the grave. Her kindness and love 
toward Cunxin in his early years formed an important part of the 
supportive foundation that allowed him to subsequently launch 
himself into great success. 
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In contrast to his brothers Cuncia and Cunyuan, who both wanted 
something more, Cunsang is quite happy with his life. This reminds 
readers that there isn't one right or wrong way to live—but it is a 
problem when people aren't allowed to choose for themselves. But 
despite his contentedness, the economic pressures of rural China 
continue to limit Cunsang’s enterprise. Cunxin’s monetary gift 
expresses just a small part of the love and gratitude he feels toward 
his family by helping Cunsang to break those barriers. Cunmao and 
Cunxin discuss the nature of family, once again driving home the 
book’s point that there are few (if any) things more important to 
human flourishing than family. 
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Like Cunsang, Cunfar has had a relatively happy life because he’s 
fared well within the limitations the Party has imposed. In China, it 
seems that happiness comes down more to luck than anything else, 
whereas in other places—like America—hard work and personal 
choice play a larger role in finding contentedness. 
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CHAPTER 30: ANOTHER WEDDING: QINGDAO, 1988 


A few days before Cunxin and Mary return to America, the 
family celebrates Jing Tring’s wedding. Some of the old 
traditions have gone, like stepping over the saddle and the 
bride’s three-day vigil. Others have been modified—now the 
bride and groom arrive in festively decorated cars instead of 
sedan chairs. There are new traditions, too, like picking up 
hard-boiled eggs with chopsticks, or the father of the groom 
giving a speech. But others, like the special foods and the dates 
and chestnuts tied to the chopsticks, remain the same from the 
days of Niang’s and Dia's wedding. 


The family insists on celebrating Cunxin and Mary, too, since no 
one got to attend their American wedding. Fifty guests cram 
into the courtyard, sharing a happy feast and drinking until they 
can hardly stand up straight. At an uncle’s request, Cunxin and 
ary perform a dance. Dia gives a speech. He tells the crowd 
how scared and uncertain he was at his own wedding, and how 
lucky he has been to have Niang by his side to teach him how to 
live. He talks about how their children—their seven sons—gave 
them strength and happiness in the bleakest times. He 
promises his sons that if they whole-heartedly love and 
treasure their wives and children, their lives will turn out well. 


Cunxin soaks up as much time with friends and family as 
possible. Yang Ping organizes a class reunion where Cunxin 
sees Teacher Song—whose decision to point him out to the 
dance instructors so massively changed his life—again. Niang 
insists on sewing a quilt—the traditional gift for 
newlyweds—for him and Mary to take home. She wants them 
to have a long and happy marriage. She and Dia love Mary and 
her willingness to accommodate herself to their challenging 
commune life. For her part, Mary loves everything about her 
time in the village—everything except the outdoor toilet and a 
bad case of food poisoning near the end of the trip. 
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The book begins with the wedding of Niang and Dia and ends with 
the wedding of their youngest son, quietly underlining the book's 
idea that the most valuable things in life—love, support, 
caring—come from one’s family. The catalogue of traditions suggests 
that some things will never change (like the importance of love) but 
others can—and will. The book thus holds out hope that changes 
will continue in China and that one day, everyone might enjoy the 
same freedoms and opportunities that Cunxin got through a 
combination of his own hard work and lucky opportunities. 
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Dia’s words directly express something the book has been saying 
from the beginning: that the love and support of a family can help a 
person to survive unimaginable difficulty circumstances. He and 
Niang may not have much—if anything—in terms of worldly goods 
to leave their seven sons. But their legacy of love, kindness, and 
unstinting support ensured their sons’ survival and has allowed 
each son to find some measure of happiness and peace—even those, 
like Cuncia and Cunyuan, who still feel trapped in the well of rural 
poverty and Party oppression. 
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The reunion with Cunxin’s classmates points to the role of luck and 
opportunity in his success. Although much of the book has rightly 
focused on his own hard work and effort, he would still be in the 
village if it weren't for Teacher Song pointing him out to Chen Leung 
all those years ago. Niang makes a quilt to symbolize long life and 
love for Cunxin and Mary—a wish that already seems to be coming 
true. Mary’s willingness to endure the challenges and discomforts of 
village life suggest both her own inner resilience and strength and 
the unbreakable bond she shares with Cunxin. 
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Finally, Cunxin and Mary bid farewell to Niang, Dia, and the 
rest of the family in the village. Jing Tring, the Bandit, Teacher 
Xiao, Fengtian, and Chong Xiongjun see them off at the Beijing 


airport. As the plane takes off, Cunxin gratefully reflects on how 


much better his brothers’ lives are now than when he first left 
for the Beijing Dance Academy so many years before. Still, he 
feels guilty that only he has had the opportunity to escape the 


impoverished and limited circumstances in which they grew up. 


As the plane flies on and Mary sleeps peacefully beside him, 
Cunxin’s guilt slowly turns to excitement. He could never have 
predicted where his life would lead, but his experiences have 
shown him that the world is full of possibilities. And his family’s 
love promises that he will never, ever face anything alone. 


POSTSCRIPT 


After that first visit, Mary and Cunxin return to China many 
times. Their dance careers flourish, even as they grow their 
own family. Niang and Dia come to Houston to help after 
Cunxin and Mary’s daughter Sophie is born in 1989 so that 
ary can get back to dancing as quickly as possible. But then, 
when Sophie is just 18 months old, Cunxin and Mary realize 
that she doesn't react to loud noises. Auditory testing reveals a 
diagnosis of profound deafness. Mary immediately quits 
dancing to dedicate herself to teaching Sophie to speak. While 
Cunxin supports this decision, it still takes him a long time to 
get over losing Mary as his dancing partner. Then, when Sophie 
is four, the family learns about a brand-new invention: the 
cochlear implant. Receiving one allows Sophie to hear. 


Between the births of Cunxin’s and Mary’s second child, 
Thomas, and third child, Birdie, Cunxin accepts an offer to join 
the Australian Ballet and the family moves to Melbourne. It’s 
hard for him to leave Ben, his long-term mentor and supporter. 
t's also hard for him to leave America, the country where he 
first tasted freedom. But the idea of a new start is exciting, too. 
His final tour with the Houston Ballet brings him to back to 
China, where he performs on the same stage where he once 
danced Swan Lake with his class from the Beijing Dance 


Academy. For the first time in his professional career, he dances 


with Teacher Xiao, the Bandit, and over thirty of his relatives in 
the audience. 
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Just like on his last flight out of China—or on his childhood train 
rides from the village to Beijing—Cunxin has mixed feelings. On the 
one hand, he’s sad to leave his family behind because they mean so 
much to him. Relatedly, he’s sorry to leave behind his brothers like 
Cuncia and Cunyuan who want very badly to escape the narrow 
confines of their lives. But on the other hand, he realizes that he can 
only live his own life. And working to take advantage of the 
opportunities that life has handed him honors the family he loves so 
much. When he was a child, he couldn't have predicted the changes 
that would happen in his life—or in China more broadly. And so he 
looks forward to discovering the unseen possibilities he believe the 
future has to offer him—and anyone else willing to work hard and 
love the people around them to the best of their ability. 
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In their personal and professional lives, Cunxin and Mary continue 
to prove the value of hard work to achieving success. And they 
demonstrate their values when they adjust their lives to support 
their daughter Sophie after she receives a life-changing diagnosis. 
Just like the trials Niang and Dia faced brought them closer 
together, so too do Mary’s and Cunxin’s trials bring them closer 
together emotionally—even if they stop dancing together. A strong 
family helps a person to face whatever life throws at them. 
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The move to Australia represents one of many fresh starts for 
Cunxin, but this time, he goes with the love and support of his own 
family rather than being alone. It’s an emotionally satisfying 
conclusion of his career with the Houston Ballet to return to China, 
and this also allows him to share his art with the country that made 
him—but which he had to escape to reach his full potential. 
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As Cunxin’s dance career winds down—most ballet dancers 
retire in their mid-30s—he studies to become a stockbroker. 
His final performance, at the age of 38, is Basilio in Don Quixote. 
As he prepares, he remembers dancing this role at 18, when he 
focused only on the technical elements and his desire to 
outperform Baryshnikov and his other ballet idols. Now, he 
knows he has achieved mastery. He has tasted the mango in all 
its glory, just like Teacher Xiao encouraged him to do. 


When he sits down to write his memoir in 2003, Mary is still 
the love of Cunxin’s life. Ben has retired as the artistic director 
of the Houston Ballet. Elizabeth has remarried. Charles Foster 
remains a close friend to Cunxin and is the godfather of 
Cunxin’s children. Delworth died in a car accident during the 
mid-1980s, after which Lori remarried. Consul Zhang returned 
to China and became the mayor of a large town. Zhang 
Weigqiang left China for the West, too, although thanks to Deng 
Xiaoping’s open-door policy he didn't have to defect to move to 
Canada and join the Royal Winnipeg Ballet. Teacher Xiao has 
retired from the Beijing Dance Academy but remains involved 
in the ballet world, especially in judging international 
competitions. The Bandit and Fengtian have both left their 
artistic careers to become businessmen. Cunxin’s brothers’ 
living standards continue to improve, although they still envy 
Cunxin’s large family. And Niang is still in China, cooking and 
caring for her family. 
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Cunxin recreates himself in the second half of his life partly out of 
necessity. But one interpretation of his shift toward finance is that it 
allows him to continue to express the focus, drive, and 
determination that allowed him to become such a great dancer. The 
last time he performed the role of Don Quixote, he did so in China, 
where his lack of freedom expressed itself in his focus on technical 
conformity and perfection. Only now, in combining artistic 
expression with technical excellence, does he feel that he has 
achieve the level of mastery to which he always aspired. 
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As Cunxin wraps up the stories of some of the most important 
figures in his life, he makes it clear how important his relationships 
have always been. He even honors those to whom he is no longer 
connected, like Elizabeth and Delworth, whose untimely passing left 
a hole in Cunxin’s life unexplored in the earlier narrative. The fates 
of his Chinese acquaintance track a growing sense of freedom and 
opportunity in the country, yet the fact that the Bandit and 
Fengtian have abandoned the arts for the business world still 
suggests that the improvements are economic rather than social or 
political. 
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